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PROTECTION and 


ADT Automatic Protection 
has not only proved a better 
safeguard for our property 
and its earning power than 
other types of protection, but 
it has also saved us at least 


$3,000 a year. 


Station Manager 


KPTV, known as the “Pioneer Station,” was the first television 
station in Portland, Ore.. the first anywhere with UHF, and the 
first to guard a remote transmitter against fire, burglary, and 
vandalism with ADT Automatic Protection. | 
Throughout the building, entrance doors, windows, and all 
other accessible openings are protected by ADT Central Station 
Burglar Alarm Service. And to detect and report an outbreak of 
fire, the building is completely protected by ADT Aero Auto- 
matic Fire Detection and Alarm Service. 
These services, though less expensive than other methods, give 
better protection—assuring continuity of operation and the result- 
ing benefits to advertisers, viewers and employees. 
Whether your premises are new or old, sprinklered or unsprin- 
klered, you can protect them completely, effectively and economi- 
cally by appropriate combinations of ADT Automatic Protection 
Services. These include: Burglar Alarm, Sprinkler Supervisory 
and Waterflow Alarm, Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm, and 
Automatic Heating and Industrial Process Supervisory Services. 
For details, call our local sales office if we are listed in your 2» 


phone book; or write to our Executive Offices. 


Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices * 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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An informed buyer is a better buyer 


ABOUT THE COVER 


September, 1955 and we pay tribute to northern California — with San 
Francisco its principal city. 


Cherishing its traditions of society, art, music and philanthropy and famous 
for its bridges, Fishermen’s Wharf, Golden Gate Park, Chinatown, Telegraph 
Hill, Twin Peaks, Embarcadero, Mission Dolores, Seal Rocks, and cable cars, 
San Francisco is a shell-white city caught in a glittering crossfire of light from 
the Bay and the Pacific. 


Despite the slight curtailment of the city’s cable car system for economy 
reasons, the Powell Street cars, among others, still continue to serve inhabitants 
and visitors alike. Climbing Powell Street (part of Market Street is visible in 
the background) the cable car is on its way to Fishermen’s Wharf. With people 
hanging on the side it approaches the top of Nob Hill, where the Mark Hopkins 
and Fairmont Hotels stand in majestic command of a sweeping view. 


We salute the Northern California Chapter of the National Insurance Buyers 
Association for its distinguished achievements and active participation toward 
the success of the organization. 
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Buyers of 
insurance 


FACILITIES 


for commerce 
and industry 


What every 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE wants 


* BROADEST PROTECTION 
* LOWEST PREMIUM 
* BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


How J &H can help you 


You benefit from our experience of over a cen- 


tury; our organization—skilled technicians in 


fire, marine, casualty, group insurance, and pen- 
oor sion fields. We have separate departments to 


help you reduce rates, control losses, adjust 


. claims, and provide actuarial service. 


To find out about our extensive services, write 


or phone—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


Chicago - San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Buffalo + Seattle Wilmington Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal + Toronto|- Havana London 
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REVIEW 


AND 


PREVIEW 


by 
WM. T. BRIGHTMAN, JR., PRESIDENT 


BLACKSTONE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Just as the fabrics we wear today 
were woven on looms operated yes- 
terday, so will the products of 
tomorrow be the results of the 
visions of today and the plans and 
decisions which we make in our 
time to create from these visions 
the realities of the future. If we 
are to attempt with any degree of 
assurance to depict the nature 
of the future of this business in 
which we have a common interest, 
it seems to me that we must draw 
heavily from the records of the 
past and the experiences of the 
present. I should like, then, to look 
back just briefly to where we have 
been and to survey the scene of 
which we are now a part, in order 
to seek out the ingredients which 
will be among those from which 
the future will be compounded. 


Early Experience 

I think that I had better remind 
you at thit point that my entire 
experience in the Property Insur- 
ance field — in fact, my entire 
business experience since I became 
old enough to vote — has been with 
the Factory Mutual Companies. Of 
necessity, my viewpoint has been 
conditioned by this experience and 
my convictions formed from my 
work with the Factory Mutual 
Companies and with their policy- 
holders, present and potential. 

In 1921, two Seniors in the Engi- 
neering School at Brown Univer- 
sity heard a rumor that in that 
vear of modest “recession” in in- 
dustry to which in better times 
they might look for employment, 
there might be an opportunity for 
young engineers in the Fire Insur- 
ance field. Helpful old Alumni ar- 
ranged interviews with insurance 
company officials. The first young 
man accepted a position with the 
New England Insurance Exchange 


Luncheon Meeting of 
NEW YORK CHAPTER, NIBA 


where he learned how to evaluate 
risks and rate property. After a 
few years, he was made a Special 
Agent for one of the fleets using 
the facilities of the Exchange. This 
in turn was the stepping stone to 
a junior partnership in an old 
Agency in Boston, thence in time 
to the controlling interest in that 
Agency. 

The second young man_ was 
happy to accept an offer of a job 
with the Plan Department of the 
Factory Mutuals at Boston at $100 
a month. From that beginning, your 
present speaker worked progres- 
sively as Survevor and Inspector 
for the Factory Mutuals until 1925; 
then as Field Engineer for one of 
the Associated Companies. By good 
fortune, or otherwise, perhaps in 
large part because of the exercise 
of a degree of patience, somewhat 
characteristic of the Oriental, doors 
opened to advancement thru posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility 
and opportunity to the present post 
assumed in mid-1952. 

I have taken the liberty of re- 
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calling this personal experience 
simply to inject the thought that 
there are many roads in this busi- 
ness of insurance which may lead 
to the eventual harp and crown 
even though the ways and means 
may differ. I do not hold to the 
view that we alone wear wings 
and all our competitors wear horns 
but I do believe that there may be 
strong points and faults in our 
respective structures worthy of 
examination and of interest to the 
buyer. 


Tremendous Growth 

The third of a century falling 
within the scope of this speaker’s 
experience has witnessed a tremen- 
dous growth on the part of Prop- 
erty Insurance companies. Just as 
an example, it may be interesting 
to recall that back in 1921, the Fac- 
tory Mutuals had total insurance 
in force of about $6,600 million on 
4800 risks. Today we insure some 
26,000 individual risks representing 
roughly 10,000 accounts for more 
than $56 billion. Thru two wars 
and a major depression, we have 
seen this business expand from a 
small enterprise in which one or 
two principal officers in our mem- 
ber companies could be personally 
acquainted with the management 
of most of the insured plants to a 
big business spreading from coast 
to coast and from Hudson Bay to 
the Mexican border. 

We have witnessed the expan- 
sion of our risk servicing facilities 
from the old pattern of handling 
all transactions thru the home of- 
fices of our member companies to 
the present plan of performing our 
prospecting and service work thru 
district offices located in the areas 
of major industrial concentration. 
Today, one or more of the Factory 
Mutual Companies are represented 
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by a district offices in 25 cities thru- 
out the United States and Canada. 

With expanding industry, we 
have enlarged our facilities for 
prompt Engineering and Adjust- 
ment service to our members who 
can now call upon one of the 17 
District Offices of our Engineering 
Division and can look for help to 
some 300 inspectors including 60 
Resident Engineers traveling con- 
stantly thruout the area to assist 
the insured plants in preventing 
losses and in promptly settling 
those losses which are not pre- 
vented. 

You men are familiar with the 
growth of your own companies 
during this period of which I speak. 
This vast industrial development 
of the past 3% decades has, of 
course, presented the opportunity 
which has resulted in the growth 
of Property Insurance Companies 
such as the Factory Mutuals and 
it is this development in fact which 
has created the need for skilled in- 
surance specialists such as you gen- 
tlemen to whom the large corpo- 
rations could entrust the purchase 
of suitable contracts for their se- 
curity against disaster. 

It would be an abuse of the privi- 
lege under which I speak to you 
today, and a reflection on the cred- 
ulity of an audience such as this 
to imply that because of the ex- 
panded facilities of the Factory 
Mutual Companies of which I have 
spoken, we are the only source of 


dependable insurance for protected 


manufacturing, mercantile and 
storage risks. In order to meet the 
necessarily and understandably ex- 
acting demands of large buyers, 
other carriers, too, during this third 
of a century have expanded their 
facilities and sharpened their tools 
and as you well know, insurance 
markets generally have vastly im- 
proved in recent years. 


Some Highlights 

While I could not even attempt 
in a short talk such as this to refer 
to all of the vast number of im- 
provements which have been made 
in Property and Use and Occu- 
pancy contracts during our third 
of a century, I would like to look 
back just briefly on some of the 
highlights. 

In 1921, our companies were of- 
fering policies covering buildings 
and contents on blanket form 
without coinsurance against the 
hazards of Fire, Lightning and 
Sprinkler Leakage. The Windstorm 
hazard was insured up to 25% of 
the amount of the fire policy. Prop- 
erty in the mill yards was insured 
for a limit of $5,000 and employes’ 
property up to a limit of $20 per 
man. The Use and Occupancy poli- 
cies of that time were written on 
a Valued form and were designed 
to cover continuing overhead only. 
The idea of insuring manufactur- 
ing profit was largely foreign to 
the concept of the purpose of Use 


and Occupancy insurance. 

The ensuing years have wit- 
nessed a continuous and at times 
an almost spectacular evolution of 
the policy contracts available to 
the insuring public particularly 
that segment represented by the 
large protected risks. We have seen 
the windstorm coverage expanded 
to the same amount as the fire 
insurance and have been made 
keenly aware of the advantages of 
this move to the buyer. We have 
progressively added to our stand- 
ard Property Damage and Use and 
Occupancy insurance’ contracts, 
coverage against such important 
hazards as Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, most types of Explosion, Self- 
Propelled Vehicles, Aircraft and 
Smoke damage, and have extended 
and clarified the terms of the con- 
tract with respect to the Fall of 
Buildings, Property in Yard, Prop- 
erty on Adjoining Premises, New 
Buildings and Additions, Property 
of Employes, Goods and Machinery 
temporarily removed from. the 
premises, Reinstatement of Losses, 
Damage by Molten Materials and 
many others. 

We have seen the introduction 
and the wide acceptance of Repair 
and Replace insurance with bene- 
fits to both insured and insurer. 
We are meeting an increasing in- 
terest in Deductibles under our 
new and better schedules. Along 
with the improvement in the Prop- 

(More on page 22) 
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LOYALTY GROUP) 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS 

Cash $ 6,504,482.72 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 965,857.92 
*Bonds and Stocks. 147,618,784.78 
Interest due and accrued. 171,504.67 
Agents and Departmental 

Bo'ances 3,799,979.91 
Reol Estote 3,213,500.00 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 

Poo! 9,022,449.11 
All other Assets. 1,455,742.29 


Total admitted assets__$172,752,301.40 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for 18,869,733.29 
Reserve for loss 1,641, 500.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 54,939,364.59 


Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,459,097.50 
Funds held under Reinsurance 
Treaties 7,836,740.08 
All other Liabilities 1,104,179.18 
Capital 10,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 75,901 ,686.76 
Total $172,752,301.40 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $85,901,686.76 
Securities carried at $3,290,509.33 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cash $ $98,124.35 Reserve for Losses $ 1,971,464.67 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 1,841.96 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 171,500.00 
*Bonds ond Stocks_________ 13,083,787.60 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 6,113,108.65 
Interest due and accrued__. 34,661.45 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 284,672.50 
Agents and Departmental 

935,891.86 other Uobilities___ 26,299.08 
All other 400,669.59 Net Surplus 5,647,931.91 

Total admitted assets__$15,214,976.81 Tetel $15,214,976.81 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,647,931.91 
Securities corried at $795,921,11 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 704,674.28 Reserve for Losses $ $,351,118.39 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 349,567.43 Reserve for Loss Expenses __ 465,500.00 
*Bonds ond Stocks. 36,221,447.38 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,579,819.80 
Interest due and occrved__ 66,711.94 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 803,582.50 
Agents and Departmental All other Liobilities___._._.. 51,729.61 
Balances 2,824,359.57 Capitel 3,000,000.00 
All other Assets. 206,228.78 Net Surplus 15,121,239.08 
Total admitted Assets__$40,372,989.38 Tetal $40,372,989.38 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $18,121,239.08 
Securities carried at $2,754,310.37 in the above statement are deposite/ as required by low. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
OECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Cesh $ 2,158,645.87 Reserve for Losses $ 18,433,961.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 53,792.36 Reserve for Loss Expenses _._—s—:1,779,775.00 
*Bonds and Stocks 43,576,089.40 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 13,366,920.06 
Interest due and accrued 128,764.91 Reserve for Taxes and Expense2 
Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 

Balances 3,594,144.55 ie 189,825.78 
Equity in Merine ond Foreign All other Liabilities 280,587.95 

i Pools 141,845.57 Capital 2,000,000.00 
All other Assets 243,951.19 Net Surplus 12,326,105.06 

Tetal admitted Assets__ $49,890,233.85 Total $49,890,233.85 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $14,326,105.06 
Securities carried ot $4,440,750.05 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash $ 701,306.98 Reserve for 1,971,464.67 
*Bonds ond 112, 961,657.05 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 171,500.00 
Interest due and accrued___ 31,762.10 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 5,739,933.6! 
Agents and Departmental Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 293,472.50 
Bolances 1,584,124.81 ait other 22,734.98 
Real Estate 70,500.00 Capital 1,000,000.00 
All other Assets. 269,713.05 Net Surplus 6A19,958.23 
Total admitted Assets___$15,619,063.99 Tetel $15,619,063.99 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,419,958.23 


Securities carried at $1,822,477.09 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 
DECEMBER 31, 1954 


ASSETS RIABILITICS 
Cash $ 34,471.83 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses_$ 3,863.32 
Bonds ond 399,903.86 Capitel 100,000.00 
Interest Due and Accrued_____.__s_ 2,904.58 Net Surplus 362,343.76 
Agents and Department Balances 15,526.81 
All other Assets 13,400.00 
Total admitted Assets___$466,207.08 Tetel $466,207.08 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $462,343.76 
Securities carried ot $55,801.87 in the above statement ore deposited os required by law. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


DECEMBER 31, 1954 
RIABILITIES 
Reserve for Losses 22,082,945.00 


ASSETS 
Cosh $ 2,038,580.99 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 450,709.87 Reserve for Loss Expenses —.__2,100,947.00 
“Bends: end Stacks 50,889,280.64 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,495,847.68 
119,254.06 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,534,026.45 
Agents and Departmental Reineurence 616,139.04 
All other Liobilities 157,651.96 
Equity in Marine and Foreign 
' Pools 147,212.23 Capital 2,000,000.00 
All other Assets 141,318.75 Net Surplus 13,$00,276.92 


Total admitted Assets__$57 487,834.05 Tetel 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $15,500,276.92 
Securities carried at $1,692,140.80 in the above statement are deposited os required by law. 


| Association of | Commissioners 


*Valuation’s on basis prescribed by N 


HOME OFFICE 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Southwestern Department 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 
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Foreign Department 
102 Maiden Lane, New York 5, New York 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Canadian Departments 
800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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The Insurance Department's Place In The Construction 


Of An Industrial Plant 


H. G. Everill, Assistant Director of Insurance 
The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


In analysing an Insurance De- 
partment’s place in a major con- 
struction project we have used as 
the basis for our consideration the 
construction of a large manufac- 
turing plant, located on the banks 
of the Ohio river. It was con- 
structed in three separate and dis- 
tinct stages. Each construction unit 
was complete and independent. The 
total project cost in excess of $55,- 
000,000. Some of the problems were 
peculiar to the specific location and 
application but in general the 
problems are easily applied to prac- 
tically any major’ construction 
project. 

When one considers the Insur- 
ance Department’s place in the 
construction of a major industrial 
plant it is readily seen that the 
problems of an Insurance Buyer 
or an Insurance Administrator are 
not those problems which will 
normally be given prime considera- 
tion when the question of a new 
plant site comes up. In other words, 
the site is chosen, the plant is de- 
signed and laid out, and we in the 
Insurance Department are called 
upon to solve the insurance prob- 
lems as they develop. The problem 
of providing acceptable protection 
for our company’s vast capital 
expenditure at this new plant is 
placed in the Department’s lap 
based on conditions previously es- 
tablished, and generally without 
regard to the hazards inherent to 
the selected location. 

I don’t mean that our architects 
and engineers in their planning 
and designs ignored standards and 
accepted safety precautions, the 
latest in fire prevention practices, 
the most advanced protection meth- 
ods and equipment for boiler instal- 
lation, the manufacturing equip- 
ment, or the electrical system. Far 
from it. All the facilities available 
to the Insurance Department were 
brought into the picture. We were 
consulted repeatedly about con- 
struction details and plant layout, 
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so that when completed, the plant 
would be a dependable unit and a 
satisfactory risk to the most selec- 
tive of insurance companies. Our 
eyes were ever open to suggesting 
changes that would result in insur- 
ance premium reductions. 
Engineers from the staff of our 
fire insurance brokers were called 
into service. Drawings, plans, and 
layouts were submitted to them 
for their recommendations and ad- 
vice. They visited the offices of the 
architect and engineer who did the 
actual design work for the plant, 
and assisted them in working out 
details relative to wall thickness 
and construction, proper closures 
for necessary wall openings, means 
of protecting equipment from 
known and anticipated exposures, 
the proper routing of steam, oil, 
and gas lines so that a failure in 
one would not necessarily result in 
a failure in another. Many confer- 
ences were held and it is impossible 
to enumerate all the points on 
which the Insurance Department 
and its advisors were consulted. 
The engineers incorporated in 
the final design and construction 
of this plant all of the latest and 
most advanced safety features to 


protect the property and its opera- 
tions, and to protect the personnel. 

The following points were con- 
sidered as of major importance in 
determining the site of this new 
plant: 

First—Our plant had to be on the 
Ohio River to provide for a con- 
stant supply of truly tremendous 
quantities of water for cooling pur- 
poses. 

Second—Larve tracts of land had 
to be available for purposes acces- 
sible to the plant, since a great deal 
of the raw material storage is done 
in the open. Railroad sidings, 
freight car storage tracks and em- 
ployee parking lots also had to be 
given consideration. 

Third—The site had to be, if pos- 
sible, in a rather sparsely settled 
area to prevent undesirable con- 
centrations of fumes and fly ash 
from settling on dwellings or other 
structures and improvements. (The 
most advanced precipitating equip- 
ment on the market was used to 
remove the fly ash before it got out 
of the stack, but some does get 
out.) 

Fourth—There had to be a good 
river harbor on the site or the site 
had to be such that a stable harbor 
could constructed thereon. 
(River transportation is still the 
most economical method of mov- 
ing coal and raw materials from 
the mines to our plants.) 

From these prerequisites, it is 
readily seen that whatever protec- 
tion and safeguards this plant was 
to have must be incorporated in 
the plant itself. Available public 
fire fighting protection would be 
almost nonexistent, and that which 
normally would be available could 
be totally ineffective during times 
of flood or high water. Therefore, 
the best in fire prevention had to 
be built into the plant, including 
adequate water supply for hose 
lines, sprinkler, deluge, and emulsi- 
fier systems, carbon dioxide smoth- 

(More on page 26) 
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When You Buy Protection... 


. You’re Entitled To It! 


Facilities to Pay... 
Willingness to Pay eee 


stand behind your Ocean and Inland Marine insurance policies 
when they are written through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
w 


See Your Agent or Broker 


MARINE OFFICE or oe 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK | 


of the Following Companies: 


The American Insurance Company e American Eagle Fire Insurance The Continental Insurance 
i lity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company Firemen’s Insurance Company Glens Falls Insurance p Company. 
e The Hanover Fire Insurance 


in 24 Principal 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 


AS 
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: 
Capacity-fo_Pay ... 
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‘ 
1 
ALL’ CLASSES OF 
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TRENDS and PROBLEMS — In The Insurance Business 


by John S. Bickley, Associate Professor of Insurance, The Ohio State University 
before the Legislative Banquet of the Insurance Federation of Ohio 


One of the more obvious signs of 
growing maturity of a business, a 
nation, or an individual is the ex- 
pansion and intensification of prob- 
lem areas. The history of the Amer- 
ican insurance business since fire 
coverage was first written in 1735 
by the Friendly Society in Charles- 
Town and since protection against 
premature death first was available 
in the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Fund in 1759 has given ample evi- 
dence of this tendency. As its capa- 
city to serve the needs of the com- 
munity has increased, relationships 
between insurers and the public 
have become more complex. As 
members of the legislative and 
executive branches of the Govern- 
ment of Ohio, you are well aware 
of the impact business institutions 
have on society and of the im- 
portance of these institutions hav- 
ing sound relations with the public. 

Insurance is affected with a pub- 
lic interest to an extent not evident 
in the majority of forms of eco- 
nomic activity. The concern of in- 
surance buyers for the financial 
stability of insurers, for the proper 
handling of their risk problems by 
company representatives, and for 
the maintenance of a rate struc- 
ture which is reasonable and non- 
discriminatory has long been ex- 
pressed in legislation regulating 
insurers’ activities. From the an- 
cient code of Hammurabi, through 
the regulation of benefit societies 


during the days of the Roman Em- 
pire, to today’s insurance commis- 
sioners, the State has exercised 
control over insurance operations. 

State supervision has been con- 
sidered necessary because of the 
unique character of the insurance 
transaction. The intangible nature 
of the service rendered makes it 
difficult for the buyer to determine 
its value and whether he is paying 
a proper price. The lengthy period 
for which certain contracts are 
written demands that _ insurers 
maintain a sound financial position. 
Competition has not proved to be 
entirely adequate as a regulator of 
insurance practices as it may lead 
to rates which endanger the struc- 
ture of the business. 

Insurers recognize the unusual 
nature of the service they sell. Con- 
servative financial practices are 
basic in the business. Reserves for 
the protection of policyholders are 
generally in excess of legal minima. 
Investment officers typically avoid 
risky investments. Underwriting 
rules are designed to protect exist- 
ing policyholders from an influx of 
accounts with high loss potentials. 
Reinsurance is effected to limit 
losses. Industry-wide associations 
promote self-regulation of such 
practices as rating, setting commis- 
sion scales, and advertising. Fin- 
ally, serious efforts are being made 
by many companies to improve the 
technical capacity of the represen- 


tatives who contact the public. 

It is fortunate that both legisla- 
tors and company officers have a 
real concern for the stability, util- 
ity, and expansion of insurance 
operations. This method of meeting 
risk is vital to the operation of our 
economic system. Its importance to 
our systems of production, distri- 
bution, and finance justify public 
interest in the problems and trends 
facing the business. 


Public Criticism of Insurance 

Insurance buyers often view such 
purchases with mixed emotions. 
While acknowledging that it is the 
most effective method for dealing 
with many of the risks to which 
man is exposed, they feel there are 
flaws in its operation. A variety of 
objections are raised. It costs too 
much. The companies make _ too 
much money. Agents oversell, cre- 
ating a race of “insurance poor” 
citizens. Insurers don’t pay their 
claims. Adequate recognition is not 
given to the superior quality of the 
individual’s (usually the objec- 
tor’s) driving ability. There is no 
competition among insurers. Al- 
though the business is not above 
reproach, these charges can be re- 
futed when applied to most insur- 
ance operations. Still, such com- 
plaints should be and are a source 
of concern to insurers. 

Many factors have contributed to 


(More on page 27) 
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New York 5, N. Y. 

Tel.: Whitehall 3-0697 
0698 


Insurance Consultants 
ERNEST L. CLARK, President 


Compensation on Fee Basis Only 


INC. 


New Jersey address: 
Box 87 

Summit 
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Do you know the best way to evaluate your firm’s 


» @o Workmen’s Compensation insurance? 


THE FRAME OF MIND of your returning employee is a fairly accurate gauge of the effectiveness of your 
Workmen’s Compensation plan in action—and one your other employees will be quick to notice. 


Just keep your eye on the employee returning to work 
after being laid upinan accident covered by the insurance. 


If the employee's claim was administered by men who 
didn’t know their business—if he had to argue and 
wrangle and wait to receive his compensation checks— 
everyone in your office or plant will know it. 

On the other hand, if the employee’s claim was dealt 
with by experienced, skilled, avai/ab/e insurance men— 
if he got not only what was due him, but some extra 
attention besides—everyone in your office will know 
that, too. 

The result will be employee good will. And what a 
difference in productiveness that can make! 

The insurance company that knows what it’s doing 
offers you other advantages, too. For instance, it can 
work with you to prevent accidents and to lower rates. 


The Travelers has more claim offices — and a larger 
staff of safety engineers—than any other company writ- 
ing Workmen’s Compensation insurance. When your 
firm’s plan comes up for renewal—or if you need a new 
plan now—get in touch with a Travelers agent or your 
broker. With no obligation to you, he'll be glad to 
outline a plan to meet your specific needs. 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY - 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of personal and business insurance 
including Life * Accident + Group « 
Automobile « Casualty « Fire 
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“Busy Today, 
Mr. Insurance Buyer?” 


by 


Emerson Lasater, Vice President 


Northern California Chapter 
National Insurance Buyers’ Association 


The next time your boss or your 
wife asks you, “Busy today?”, give 
them this to read. 

Today’s insurance buyer must 
possess three business qualifica- 
tions, to say nothing of his physical 
stamina: (1) Loyalty to his com- 
pany, (2) Justice to those with 
whom he deals, (3) Faith in his 
profession. 

His primary function is to ade- 
quately protect his employer’s 
capital assets and stock-in-trade. 
While proper insurance coverage 
makes possible the replacement of 
the entire physical structure of the 
business, plant, equipment, and 
material if a catastrophic loss 
occurs, coverage should be primar- 
ily important; cost should be sec- 
ondary. Thus, the buyer who oper- 
ates efficiently must obtain maxi- 
mum coverage at minimum rates. 


Every hour of every day of every 
week of every month of every year, 
the insurance manager must be 
alerted, among other things, to 
Risk Assumption, Self-Insurance, 
Commercial Insurance, Workmen’s 
Compensation, to say nothing of 
meetings with brokers, company 
officials and what have you. 


Risk Insurance: What losses are 
normal and expected? What loss 
can be sustained without impairing 
operating efficiency or endangering 
working capital? Does the company 
have the necessary engineering, 
technical and inspection services to 
minimize, prevent and repair un- 
insured losses? Does the company 
policy insist all hazards which may 
cause a substantial loss be insured, 
all other risks assumed? Does com- 
pany policy state risks may be 
assumed to X number of dollars, 


JNSURANCE 
DEPT. 


Busy Right Now Me Bu VER 
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the excess to be insured through 
deductible or otherwise? 
Self-Insurance: Usually self in- 
sured risks are funded at commer- 
cial rates and handled accordingly. 
The expense is charged in a normal 
bookkeeping entry and the insur- 
ance fund is credited. During a 
period of no or low losses, the fund 
gradually grows. However, the 
financial stability of the company 
never should be affected by setting 
up reserves. While the reasons for 
self-insuring are numerous, these 
are some — Rates are unrealistic 
when compared with incurred 
losses; high loss rations make 
placement difficult, and penalty 
ratings make premiums _ burden- 
some; the company has facili- 
ties equal to, or better than, those 
of an insurance company; a wide- 
spread geographic separation of 
risks. 

Commercial insurance is based 
on separation of risks, the pre- 
miums of many pay the losses of 
the few. Hazards must be analyzed. 
Construction should be fire-resist- 
ant; a safety program installed and 
constantly checked. Fire depart- 
ments should be checked for class 
ratings; availability of water sup- 
plies should be explored (will use 
of water help or hinder fire-fight- 
ing—if so, what other materials or 
chemicals should be used?) 

If workmen’s compensation is to 
be self-insured, what are the legis- 
lative regulations governing such 
coverage? Must bonds be posted? 
Losses reserved? What will be the 
effect on employer relations if 
claims-handling is slow or bogged 
down with official company investi- 
gations? What recent or current 
legislation will affect such a pro- 
gram? Does the company have 
first-aid kits, an industrial nurse or 
fully staffed hospital facilities? 
Must an accepted medical panel be 
instituted? What are the actual 
total costs of such program? 

(More on page 12) 
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NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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The buyer has wide choice—in automo- 
biles, shoes, fountain pens, TV sets. The 
same buyer is looking at insurance harder 
—for broader protection, greater service, 
bigger value. Once the agent needed a 
policy, now he needs a combination of 
values. North America provides the com- 
bination you can sell—Coverage that’s 
flexible; Strength that’s dependable; 


Claim handling that’s prompt; Service 


in many ways. Many values, one supplier 


—NorTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Protect what you have © 
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CONTROLS 


BUSINESS. 
ENTERPRISES 


this booklet 
can help 
prevent 


It’s yours for the asking 
—this valuable booklet 
by Lester A. Pratt, 
C.P.A., noted authority 
on employee fraud pre- 
vention. Here are prac- 
tical, proven methods 
for combatting a hazard 
costing American busi- 


ness firms approximately 
$500,000,000 every year. 
For your free copy, write 
to Department 9. 


np Deposit co. 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


World’s Leading 


yg 


Underwriter of 
Honesty Insurance 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY 
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| Busy Today?— 
(From page 10) 


Enter, the Broker 


How should a broker be chosen? 
Should one or more handle the 
risk? Should the line be split—one 
for fire exposures, another for 
casualty? Should the broker have 
nation-wide facilities or can the 
account be properly serviced from 
a single, local office? 

Of course, if the boss has a son- 
in-law or relative in the insurance 
brokerage business, the buyer’s 
choice is simple. 

The broker, as a specialist, must 
be able to analyze exposures, fur- 
nish advisory services, handle 
losses efficiently and promptly, 
place coverage with financially 
sound companies at either board 
rates or competitive negotiated 
rates; inform the buyer of changes 
in placement conditions. Advise 
whether or not it would be finan- 
cially advantageous to cancel and 
rewrite. 

Does the broker furnish ap- 
praisal, engineering and allied ser- 
vices? How are properties valued 
—cost, book value, depreciated re- 
placement cost? Does the broker 
aid in valuation. What may be ex- 
cluded—foundations, underground, 
paving? How are replacement costs 
determined with today’s ever 
spiralling building costs? Does the 
accounting department inform the 
insurance department of all ac- 
quisitions, abandonments? 

Does the buyer have adequate 
lines of communication established 
to be informed of new structures, 
additional equipment? Does the 
purchasing department inform the 
insurance department of all capital 
expenditures before starting or 
after completion? Does the buyer 
examine contracts to determine 
whether or not additional insur- 
ance may be needed? Are “Hold 
Harmless” clauses a vicious as- 
sumption of liability? 


Thy Brother’s Keeper 


Today’s buyer is not only the 
guardian of his employer’s capital 
assets, materials and merchandise, 
but with the growth of welfare 


programs, he is truly his brother’s 
keeper. 

California workers probably lead 
the nation in welfare conscious- 
ness. The current trend to Health 
and Medical coverage for the entire g 
family, group life insurance, pen- 
sion programs; the administration 
of non-union programs, all become 
additional duties of the insurance 
buyer. Should a service type pro- 
gram, such as Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield or Permanente be chosen, 
or a commercial indemnity type 
plan? Which type pays the greatest 
maximum benefits? Are excess 
medical, so-called “catastrophic” 
plans available? Do they comple- 
ment rather than oppose the basic 
coverage? How do _ compulsory 
State programs apply? What are 
the private benefits available? How 
must application for benefits be 
made? What is the time limit for 
State or private claim applications? 
What are the exclusions? What is 
the cost? 


Group Life: Before inception, the 
buyer must determine eligibility 
requirements, company paid or em- 
ployee participation; maximum 
limits, disability provisions, pre 
mium waiver provisions, can cov- 
erage be continued after termina- 
tion of employment? After retire- 
ment?, at the same or reduced 
limits? at what cost? 


Pensions: Eligibility? retirement 

age? 65, younger or older? Profit 
sharing, funded or insured? How 

does the pension supplement Old 

Age Benefits? Changes in Social 
Security Benefits Disability freeze 
provisions? “Drop out” provisions? 

Events that end payments? Earn- 

ings after 72. Lump sum payments? ' 
Survivors benefits? 


Busy Today? 


So, if the boss or the “little lady” 
asks you if you’ve had a busy day 
—just tell them this is only a part 
of your job. Keeping your body, 
mind and soul together, is just an 
after-thought. 


(Note: Mr. Lasater is the Insurance a 
Manager for Rosenberg Bros., San 
Francisco, California.) 
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» @ A BOILER and MACHINERY 


QUIZ PROGRAM 


... with answers that mean 
Dollars and Sense! 


. Can you take advantage of recent rate reductions on 
Boiler and Machinery Business Interruption Insurance? 


. If you have Business Interruption, do you have per diem 
coverage (on which the reductions apply)? 


Actual Loss form be more advantageous? 


0. Is that the best coverage for your business . . . or would an 
0. Does your plant operation fluctuate throughout the year? 


- Do profits vary by seasons . . . certain months . . . certain 
weeks of every month? 


0. Is there a profit variable on similar types of operations? 


777777777777 7 2 2? 2 9 


The right answers to this quiz program could mean dollars and make 
sense to you... the wrong answers could mean you are paying too much 
for insurance, or are in line for a heavy loss. Kemper boiler and machin- 
ery specialists are available at all times to help you get the right answers. 
(They do not sell insurance; see your broker or nearest Kemper agent. ) 


Call one of the branches listed below, or the Home Office. 


e DIVISIONS OF 
Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Iilinois e 
INSURANCE 
e e e 
L\meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY ° CHICAGO 
James S. Kemper, chairman Hathaway G. Kemper, president : 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA © BOSTON © DALLAS © LOS ANGELES © NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA © SAN FRANCISCO © SEATTLE © SYRACUSE © TORONTO © VAN WERT, OHIO 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LLOYD'S 


Today, I suppose Lloyd’s is the 
most famous single name in all the 
world. It is known to every one 
of the civilized nations and must 
be familiar to millions of those who 
know nothing whatsoever about 
the constitution, function, or his- 
tory of the great Corporation which 
bears its name. 

Lloyd’s is not, as is generally be- 
lieved, an insurance company. It 
is not, as many other people seem 
to think an organization dealing 
exclusively in maritime affairs. It is 
not the proprietor of any great 
shipping line. It is neither a bank 
nor a register of shipping. On the 
other hand, it may correctly be 
called the center of the insurance 
world. In the old days Marine, or 
as it was once called Nautical In- 
surance was its only official con- 
cern. As closely as can be deter- 
mined Lloyd’s originated about 
1686. 


Insurance In Ancient Times 

Marine Insurance was known and 
referred to in ancient historical 
pages actually as far back as De- 
mosthenes in the 5th century, who 
speaks of “sums of money advanced 
on ships and cargo to be repaid 
with large interest if the voyage 
was successful, but not to be repaid 
at all if the ship be lost.” However, 
very little is known of insurance as 
such in the very early days. 


Insurance In England— 
17th Century 

There was a great deal of mari- 
time activity in England in the 17th 
century. The financial backers of 
various shipping firms insisted that 
their ships and cargoes be insured, 
but there were not insurance com- 
panies as we know them today, in 
existence. Therefore, it was neces- 
sary to interest various wealthy 
individuals, who for a fee, or prem- 
ium as it was later to be called, 
would individually assume a small 
percentage of the liability and in 
event of loss would pay in direct 
ratio to his participation, his part 
of the loss. It would appear that 
the underwriting of risks at this 
time was not the sole occupation 
of the individuals who participated, 
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by 


G. F. Jacobson 


Northwest Underwriters 
Portland, Oregon 


but rather was carried on in con- 
junction with other activities by 
merchants, bankers, and others. 
Those seeking insurance, would 
either themselves, or through pol- 
icy brokers, go from office to office 
to obtain the subscriptions of sub- 
stantial men who might be inter- 
ested in insuring their venture. A 
great many arrangements of cov- 
erage were made in those days at 
the coffee houses, or restaurants 
which were then, as now, very 
popular as meeting places of such 
individuals. 


The Entrance Of Edward Lloyd 

Oddly, Mr. Lloyd was never an 
insurance underwriter or broker, 
but was the proprietor of one of 
these coffee houses. Mr. Lloyd had 
an excellent eye for business, and 
having located a very choice site 
for his coffee house he promptly 
installed the most modern one pos- 
sible in the heart of London’s fi- 
nancial district. He attracted the 
“upper crust” of the business lead- 
ers of that time. His coffee was the 
very best obtainable, his sweet- 
cakes were the freshest, and last 
but by no means least, his Rum 
was by far the most palatable in 


all of London-town. He catered to 
the “Gentry” of the time. London 
business men — _ predominantly 
shipping leaders — responded and 
after a few short years Edward 
Lloyd’s Coffee House was by far 
the most popular of all coffee 
houses in London. History records 
that his prices were very high. 


Edward Lloyd, The Promoter 

The success that Edward Lloyd 
enjoyed was not accidental. He did 
unheard of things which were of 
great benefit to his patrons. He in- 
stalled a Bulletin Board and vari- 
ous items of interest would be writ- 
ten thereon. He ran advertisements 
in the London newspapers which 
drew considerable attention: As 
examples: 

“Five watches, stolen from Ed- 
ward Barnsby ‘in Darby’ on Feb- 
ruary 10th, 1688. The missing 
property is supposed to have 
been taken by a middle-sized 
man, having black curled hair, 
pocked-marked in the face, wear- 
ing an old brown riding coat, and 
a black beaver hat. Whoever 
gives notice of them at Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd’s Coffee House in 
Tower Street, or to Mr. Edward 
Barnsby in Darby, as above, shall 
have a Guinea reward.” 

“Captain Brady advises a 
Tawney-Moor about 20 years of 
age, bow-legged, with light col- 
oured coat, a white waistcoat, 
and a pair of shammy breeches; 
who has run away from him. A 
reward will be paid if notice is 
given either at the Captain’s own 
house or at Mr. Edward Lloyd’s 
Coffee House on Tower Street.” 

(These advertisements appeared 

in the “London Gazette” from Oc- 
tober 7th to 10th, 1689.) 


The Advent Of Lloyd’s News 

Edward Lloyd was not satisfied 
with the newspapers printed in 
London at that time. These papers, 
such as the “London Gazette,” did 
not dwell sufficiently on what Mr. 
Lloyd thought was the more impor- 
tant news for his customers, so 
that started printing the 
“Lloyd’s News” three times a week. 


(More on page 29) 
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Insurin g American Indus 


OLLINS 


BROKERS AN AVERAGE ADJ USTERS 
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Principal Offices: 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago + 116 John St.,New York + Exchange Building, Seattle 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS INSURANCE MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings- 


P.M. 


2nd Thursday of each month, Bloomington, Illinois. Dinner, 6:30 


President—F. G. Sutherland, Ilinois Power Company, Decatur 


Vice-Pres. 


D. W. Covey, LeTourneau Westinghouse, Peoria 


Secy.-Treas.—Robert E. Lesher, Funk Bros. Seed Co., Bloomington 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Meetings 
1 


2:00 Noon. 


President 
Vice-Pres 


Treasurer—T. 


-Ist Wednesday each month, except July and August. 


R. S. Hayden, Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown 
_~T. J. McAdams, Kroger Company, Cincinnati 
Fisher, Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati 


Asst. Treas.—S. B. Adamson, U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co., Norwood 


Secretary 


L. R. Everhard, Trailmobile Inc., Cincinnati 


DELAWARE VALLEY CHAPTER 


Meetings 
President 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary- 
Treasurer 


Asst. Secy.—Harry R. Sage, Mutual Rendering Company, Inc., Philadelphia 


3rd Monday each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 

-Frank W. Pennartz, Food Fair Stores, Inc., Philadelphia 

-J. Stephen Peters, Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
F. Walter Norcross, The Budd Company, Philadelphia 
Samuel B. Wainer, Penn Fruit Co., Philadelphia 


Asst. Treas.—David Day, R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 


Meetings 
President— 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


NIBA Chapter Representative--E. F. 


3rd Wednesday each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 

-M. R. DeLaurier, the Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
R. H. French, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 

-W. A. Johnston, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 

-F. L. Kiernan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit 


Neubecker, Burroughs Corp., Detroit 


HOUSTON AREA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


Meetings 
President— 


tion, Houston 


Vice-Pres.- 


Secretary—W. A. 


Houston 
Treasurer 


2nd Wednesday each month, Luncheon, 11:30 A.M. 
C. K. Fierstone, Sheffield Steel Division, Armco Steel Corpora- 


R. T. Effinger, Jr., Reed Roller Bit Company, Houston 
Holcomb, Jr., Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp., 


J. W. Marcontell, Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston 


MARYLAND CHAPTER 


16 


Meetings 
President 

Baltimore 
Vice-Pres.— 
Secy-Treas. 


3rd Thursday each month at 6:30 P.M. Sept.-June. 
T. V. Murphy, Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Company, 


Robert B. Wiltshire, The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 
Robert Colbert, National Brewing Company, Baltimore 


Luncheon, 


MID-WEST INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Meetings 


6:00 


President 
Vice-Pres.--C. 
Secretary 


Treasure 


3rd Thursday of 
>M. 
Robert B. Myers, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 
Henry Austin, Standard Oil Co., Chicago 
Ann Auerbach, Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Chicago 
yr G. J. Burns, Continental Ill, National Bank & Trust, Chicago 


each month, September through May. 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


Meetings- 


President 


-4th Tuesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 
A. Don Marvin, Green Giant Company, LeSueur 


Vice-Pres.—H. V. Noland, M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of Minn., 


St. 


NEW YOR 


Meetings 


12:20) 


President 


Ist Vice-Pres-—W. D. 


York 


2ud Vice-Pres. 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


aul 
Secty.-Treas. 


Paul Mucke, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., Minneapolis 


K CHAPTER 


4th Thursday each month, except July and August. 
Raymond Cox, Arabian American Oil Company, New York 


McGuinness, The Port of New York Authority, New 


. Goodwin, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New York 
Frank Hornby, Jr., Ebasco Services, Inc., New York 
EK. W. Pickel, Foster-Wheeler Corporation, New York 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


Meetings 
President 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


PORTLAND 
Meetings 
President 
Vice-Pres. 
Secty.-Trea 


SOUTHERN 
Meetings 
President 
Vice-Pres. 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


3rd Thursday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 

J. E. Moriarty, The Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco 

-E. C. Lasater, Rosenberg Bros. & Co., Inc., San Francisco 
“J. P. Holstein, California Packing Corporation, San Francisco 
F. L. McCarthy, Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco 


OREGON, CHAPTER 

Ist Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:00 P.M. 
M. A. Gudman, Industrial Air Products, Portland 
H. Retzloff, Fred Meyer, Inc., Portland 

E. Klein, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland 


CALIFORNIA INSURANCE BUYERS ASSOCIATION 


3rd Wednesday of each month. Dinner, 6:30 P.M. 


Peterson, American Potash & Chemical Corp., Los Angeles 


—C, H. Weaver, The Flintkote Co., Pioneer Division, Los Angeles 


E. C. Jones, Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles 
Mrs. Anne Williams, California Bank, Los Angeles 
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How to sign a 


“Hold Harmless” contract 
with confidence 


Executives of your company may 
frequently be called upon to sign 
contracts carrying a “hold harmless” 
clause. 

Among other points, three important 
considerations are involved in such 
contracts: 

(1) They often create new and siz- 
able liabilities. And (2) these liabili- 
ties may not fall within the scope of 
your usual liability coverage. 

It is essential, therefore, to deter- 
mine whether any liability your com- 
pany assumes is, or can be. covered by 
contractual liability insurance. 

(3) When your firm enters into 
contracts with companies or individ- 
uals who undertake to hold your 
company harmless, it also becomes 
your responsibility to look at the 
other side of the coin: 

Just how good is that second party’s 
“hold harmless” agreement? In other 
words, is this agreement backed by 
specific contractual liability insurance? 

One excellent way to protect your 
company from trouble is to establish a 
notification procedure that keeps you 
informed of contracts about to be 


signed. Having done that. make it a 
point to have your own contractual lia- 
bility insurance requirements handled 
through a thoroughly experienced 
agent or broker — and placed with a 
company also experienced in handling 
this type of coverage. 
* * * 

When you have occasion to call for 
assistance in dealing with the many 
unusual and complex phases of 
insurance constantly found in today’s 
busines’ relationships, you quickly 
realize why so many leading agents 
and insurance brokers recommend 
placing your business with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Group 
companies. 

Asa truly multiple-line fire, casualty 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


and bonding organization, our com- 
panies are licensed to write virtually 
every form of coverage within these 
major divisions. 

In addition —and this is vastly 
more important from your stand- 
point —the Hartford Group brings 
experience and flexibility to the han- 
dling of your insurance problems. 

No matter where or when a special 
problem develops, you can always 
count on the Hartford organization 
to get under way quickly. To follow 
through in seeing that all details are 
properly handled. To do everything 
that can possibly be done to meet your 
out-of-the-ordinary re- 
quirements in a manner 
calculated to please. 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 

Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 

Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey ... Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Northwestern Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Twin City Fire Insurance Company... 


Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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We Salute 


The Northern California Chap- 
ter, NIBA, is very proud of the fact 
that it is the second oldest chapter, 
having received its charter in 1951, 
and was the first chapter on the 
Pacific Coast. 

The rapid formation and growth 
of the Northern California Chapter 
is attributed to several factors. 
Many years ago a group of pioneer 
insurance managers met and called 
themselves the Insurance Buyers 
Association. While this group was 
relatively shortlived, nevertheless 
the idea and purpose was held for 
many years by Mr. John F. (Jack) 
Burke, Mr. A. G. (Del) Westcott, 
and Mr. Leslie Van Deusen. These 
men rallied and gave valuable sup- 
port when, in 1951, a group met to 
discuss the formation of a charter. 

A second factor was the link of 
common interests fostered by the 
American Management Association 
because several of Northern Cali- 
fornia’s charter members came to 
know each other and were kept in 
touch with each other through 
various A.M.A. activities. 

Thirdly, there was, and still is, 
in San Francisco a group of insur- 
ance managers connected with the 
San Francisco banks that had met 
for many years as a study group. 
Many of this group recognized in 
the National Insurance Buyers 
Association not a duplication but 
a co-related activity from which 
they could profit, and most of their 
members soon joined this Chapter. 
They have contributed much to the 
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(We are grateful to Mr. Fred W. Greenlaw, Insur- 
ance Manager, Kaiser Services, Oakland, California 
—past president of Northern California Chapter, 
NIBA, and past regional vice-president, (Region 
Number Eight) of The National Insurance Buyers 


Association, for compiling this material.) 


growth and success of our Chapter. 

The fourth important aid was the 
fact that Mr. Jack Burke had his 
home in San Francisco. Because of 
his knowledge of the oldtimers, his 
activity in the bank study group, 
his American Management Asso- 
ciation work, his acquaintance with 
many individuals and insurance 
managers, and his_ unparalleled 
knowledge of the workings of the 
insurance industry in San Fran- 
cisco, his guidance and leadership 
proved invaluable. Many of the 
present members had learned over 
the years to respect his knowledge 
of the business and had appreciated 
his often offered assistance, and 
when he outlined the plan for a 
Northern California Chapter their 
response to his suggestions was 
immediate. 

This history and background of 
our Chapter would not be complete 
without special reference to the 
faithful and hard work of Mr. John 
Schuck, Insurance Supervisor for 
the Bank of America, who served 
as our first Secretary. It was 
through his behind-the-scenes ef- 
forts for many months before our 
organization started that helped in- 
sure its success. 

In the beginning, the original 
buyers that discussed a chapter 
had hoped for a group of about 25, 
but soon this number was exceeded 
and even the original charter mem- 
bers exceeded the 25 figure. Today 
the membership stands at 54 mem- 
ber corporations, and _ actively 


interested individuals in these cor- 
porations total approximately 100. 

Nearly every large corporation 
in the San Francisco Bay region 
that has an employee responsible 
for its insurance is a member. A 
great variety is found, with nearly 
all of the banks, with railroad com- 
panies, steamship companies, con- 
struction companies, food products 
companies, oil companies, and utili- 
ties well represented. In addition, 
there are several trade associations, 
investment companies, and even 
Government officials. 

Perhaps one of the unique fea- 
tures of the insurance industry that 
is found in the Northern California 
area is the independent and aggres- 
sive thinking of several segments 
of this industry. California has pio- 
neered new and different ideas for 
years. It will be noted that it is 
different from all the other states 
in the Union in the matter of rat- 
ing philosophy. Also, it is here that 
Lloyd’s of London writes a large 
volume of business. Here in San 
Francisco is found one of the larg- 
est brokerage cities in the United 
States, with practically no business 
done through large agencies. Cali- 
fornia has pioneered in many new 
forms and is presently leading the 
country in several new develop- 
ments in the fire insurance field. 
All this adds to the appreciation of 
the unusual approach in solving 
insurance problems and_ brings 
great variety into the discussions 
of our organization. 
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Has Unique 1955 Program Plan 


Under the leadership of Mr. Lang 
Hilleary of Standard Oil Company 
of California, a very effective plan 
for programs during 1955 was initi- 
ated. It is detailed here for possible 
use by other chapters. First, a dis- 
tinctive theme idea for the year 
was selected: “Stretching the Pre- 
mium Dollar,’ and each program 
release carried this idea. Most 
successful was a single sheet of 
842” x 11” paper which was turned 
sideways and folded into three 
panels, which gave the appearance 
of a neat printed program. Each 
fold carried a different message; 
for instance, on the cover fold there 
was a little sketch; on another fold 
the names of the program commit- 
tee and the officers; on another the 
time, place, cost and other perti- 
nent information. The entire an- 
nouncement gave the appearance 
of a neat, concise bit of work, much 
more effective than just a mimeo- 
graphed letter. Due to its size, it 
could be quite easily slipped into 
a pocket for future reference. The 
biographical sketch of the speaker 
was particularly appreciated. 


Offers Experience in Holding 
Meetings 


It is recognized that peculiar 
local situations govern the arrange- 
ments of chapter meetings, but the 
following experiences of the North- 
ern California Chapter are set 
down as they may be of assistance 
to other chapters. 


We have always used evening 
meetings, starting at 6 o’clock and 
ending promptly at 9. We do this 
because many members could not 
make a luncheon meeting, and by 
meeting at 6 there is an hour or so 
of social preliminaries which 
proves invaluable. By having the 
meeting in the evening there is not 
the tension of the day’s activities 
and the urgency to get back to the 
office by a certain time. 


We intersperse open meetings, 
where brokers and others are in- 
vited, with closed meetings and on 
two occasions we have had a spe- 
cial meeting where as many brok- 
ers as possible were invited. We 
have, on two occasions, had the 


Insurance Commissioner as_ the 
guest speaker, and we have also 
drawn on rating organization men 
and spokesmen for other insurance 
groups in the city. 

While an effort was made to find 
one permanent meeting place, it 
has not been successful and we 
have moved from one dinner res- 
taurant to another. However, we 
have found this no great disad- 
vantage, as members enjoy a good 
dinner and a change of meeting 
place. If an ideal permanent loca- 
tion could be found, it might be 
better, but the present arrange- 
ment has been quite satisfactory. 


Uses Field Trip Program Idea 


Perhaps some program commit- 
tees have wondered about using 
field trips. Two very successful 
trips were arranged for the North- 
ern California Chapter. Mr. Lou 
Miller of United Air Lines had a 
large group of U.A.L.’s South San 
Francisco flight maintenance base. 
When we arrived there, we were 
served a regular Mainliner dinner, 
as though we were in a plane. 
Immediately after dinner we saw 
the nationally-famous movie which 
was planned by Mr. Frazier S. Wil- 
son, Insurance Manager of U.A.L., 
which tells about the insurance 
benefits available to employees of 
U.A.L. After the movie, small 
groups were conducted through the 
entire multi-million-dollar facility, 
observing not only interesting 
points in connection with the avia- 
tion industry but also practical in- 
surance ideas such as fire protec- 
tion, safety, and employee morale. 


The second field trip was made 
to the Emeryville, California, plant 
of Pabco Products, Inc. We met at 
a nearby restaurant, where during 
dinner members of Pabco briefed 
us on the visit. Their Fire Chief 
gave an excellent blackboard talk 
on their fire protection system, the 
same talk that is given to all their 
new employees. Just observing the 
technique of orientating new em- 
ployees was, in itself, an education. 
We then proceeded to the plant 
where we were conducted through 
it, with particular emphasis on fire 
protection equipment. 

All of our members who partici- 
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pated in these two field trips felt 
much had been gained by the well- 
planned efforts of those who had 
assisted in the programming. 


Initiates Seminar Idea 


The Northern California Chap- 
ter believes it holds the distinction 
of initiating the first all-day insur- 
ance seminar sponsored exclusively 
by a local chapter. Last May four- 
teen persons paid $10 each to spend 
a day at the Fairmont Hotel to 
discuss all aspects of California 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


The discussion was ably handled 
by Discussion Leader Del Westcott, 
Treasurer of Union Ice Company, 
and assisted by Miss Dorothy Han- 
son, Insurance Manager of Fibre- 
board Products, Inc. The meeting 
started promptly at 9 a.m. in a 
large comfortable suite; was inter- 
rupted with coffee served in the 
morning and afternoon and with 
a special luncheon in a private 
room at 12:30. The fee of $10 
covered all of the expenses includ- 
ing the luncheon and coffee breaks. 

All of those attending expressed 
interest in the seminar idea and 
wished to participate in the future 
ones, which are planned at three 
month intervals. 

The benefits to be derived from 
one-day’s concentration on a spe- 
cific subject in a room with fifteen 
interested persons, free from all 
business interruptions, are impres- 
sive. Many of the benefits of a 
3-day seminar are secured without 
incurring large transportation and 
travelling expenses, as is the case 
when members have to travel sev- 
eral hundred miles. Invitations to 
participate are first sent to mem- 
bers and then, if openings are still 
available, the general insurance in- 
dustry is invited. 

The time required to arrange 
such a seminar is not great, espe- 
cially after it has been done once 
and, therefore, it is an excellent 
activity for a local chapter to take 
on. If properly publicized, it should 
help in securing new members and 
also in making the Insurance 
Buyers’ presence better known to 
the insurance world. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Northern California— 
(From page 18) 


Honors Members 

The Northern California Chapter 
has proven the great value of using 
the honorary life membership idea 
to retain for the organization the 
services, advice and support of two 
valuable charter members who 
might otherwise have been lost to 
the group. When Mr. Jack Burke 
retired as Vice President and Man- 
ager of Coast Service Company in 
1954, he was unanimously voted an 
honorary life membership. Also, 
when Mr. Leslie Van Deusen re- 
tired as Insurance Manager of 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Com- 
pany in mid-1955, he also was 
unanimously voted an _ honorary 
life member. 

This is a great device to keep 
work horses in harness, and should 
not be overlooked by other chap- 
ters. 


Extends an Invitation 

The Northern California Chapter 
recognizes that many large cor- 
porations have their headquarters 
in the East where the principal in- 
surance decisions and overall man- 
agement take place. These corpora- 
tions are members of local NIBA 
chapters. However, many of them 
have branches in Northern Cali- 
fornia large enough to have an in- 
dividual interested in insurance. 
The Northern California Chapter 
would welcome the attendance at 
its meetings of any Pacific Coast 
employees who could benefit from 
our group, and, if Eastern execu- 
tives wish us to, we will extend 
individual invitations to their Pa- 
cific Coast associates and will see to 
it that they are made to feel at 
home in our organization. By this 
means we believe some of the dis- 
advantages resulting from great 
distances can be overcome. 


POLICY VOID IN VOID 

The London (England) Sunday 
Dispatch has reported that a British 
Insurance Company has agreed to 
insure an American woman who has 
put her name down on the first flight 
to Mars of the United States Inter- 
planetary Society. 

However, there is a special clause 
in the policy — “nonreturn is no 
proof of death.” 
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Dated: New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 12, 1955 


NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VI, Paragraph 18, of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Insurance Buyers Association, Inc., 
notice is hereby given that the 4th Annual Meeting of the 
National Insurance Buyers Association, Inc., for the purpose 
of electing a Board of Directors and the transaction of any 
and all business duly presented, will be held on Tuesday, 
October 25, 1955, at dinner, 6 P.M., at the Chicago Athletic 
Association, 12 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
(one block from the Palmer House). 


Peter A. Burke, Secretary 
National Insurance Buyers Association, Inc. 


George Mohr Speaks Before 
Southern California 
Insurance Buyers 


George Mohr, Manager of the 
Inland Marine Department of 
Johnson & Higgins of California, 
spoke before the Southern Cali- 
fornia Insurance Buyers Associa- 
tion, NIBA on August 17th. 

In answer to an inquiry by the 
chapter as to topics for discussion, 
Marine Insurance was the most re- 
quested. Mr. Mohr, an outstanding 
authority on Marine Insurance 
spoke on “Inland Marine Multiple 
Perils,” one of the hottest topics in 
the rapidly changing insurance 
market. 


Ernest Clark Retires 
From J. C. Penney Co. 


Ernest L. Clark, director of the 
National Insurance Buyers Asso- 
ciation, and former president of the 
New York Chapter, recently re- 
tired as assistant treasurer of the 
J. C. Penney Company. He had 
been in charge of the insurance 
and banking departments of that 
company for the past 29 years. 

Mr. Clark has opened offices at 
15 William Street, New York City, 
as president of Corporate Advisors, 
Inc., a consulting service on cor- 
porate insurance and banking, on 
a fee basis. 

An active member of the Na- 
tional and New York chapter, he 
contributed much to its present 
growth and success. 


Roy L. Jacobus Honored 

Roy L. Jacobus, manager of the 
insurance department of Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi- 
gan, and a director of the National 
Insurance Buyers Association, was 
recently elected vice-president in 
charge of the Insurance Division of 
the American Management Asso- 
ciation. In this capacity, he will 
head a voluntary council of busi- 
nessmen who will assist the associa- 
tion in planning all activities in the 
Insurance Division, including con- 
ferences, seminars and research. 

Mr. Jacobus, succeeds Henry 
Anderson, insurance manager of 
the American Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc., an active 
member of the New York Chapter, 
NIBA, who will remain in the 
Planning Council for AMA. 

Five new members of the Plan- 
ning Council, in addition to 19 
members already serving, are: Wil- 
liam T. Brightman, Jr., president, 
Blackstone Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany (whose article “Review and 
Preview” appears in this issue); 
Casimir Z. Greenley, insurance 
manager, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., Chicago; Joe T. 
Parrett, insurance manager, Carna- 
tion Company, Los Angeles; Claude 
H. Rice, insurance manager, the 
Babcock & Wilcox Company, New 
York, and Francis Van Orman, vice 
president, the American Insurance 
Company, Newark. Mr. Greenley, 
Mr. Parrett, and Mr. Rice are all 
members of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association. 
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A Cornerstone of Security 


for your business abroad... : 


AFIA Member Companies 
Aetna Insurance Company 
The American Insurance Co.. 
Boston Insurance Company 
The Century Indemnity Company 
The Continental Insurance. Co. 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
‘Glens Falls insurance Company 
Great American Indemnity Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
The Home Indemnity Company 
The Home insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company 
The Phoenix Insurance Company 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul 
Springfield Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co... 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. ~~ 


Look over this list! You'll recognize 
many of America’s oldest, strongest 
and most dependable capital stock 
insurance companies which have been 
cornerstones in the security of American 
business for generations. 


These twenty-four companies comprise 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. This world-wide organization 
brings the outstanding experience, 
strength and dependability of its 
member companies to the protection of 


your properties in foreign lands. 


ln See Your Insurance 
Agent or Broker 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
< 161 William Street ¢ New York 38, New York 


HICAGO OFFICE. ... . .Insurarice Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
ALLAS OFFICE................Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
OS ANGELES OFFICE. .. Pacific Mutual Building, 523 W. Sth Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
FRANCISCO Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
ASHINGTON OFFICE.......Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, 0. C. 


association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty insurance een: 


providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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Review and Preview— 

(From page 4) 

erty [Damage contracts, we have 
developed new forms for the writ- 
ing of Use and Occupancy insur- 
ance, so that today’s buyer has a 
wide variety from which to choose 
the one form best suited to his 
needs. Many of the benefits avail- 
able to your principals today were 
not dreamed of just a few short 
years ago, and have been the result 
of a willingness on the part of the 
carriers to meet your needs as you 
have made them apparent to us. 

Today we are all aware, of 
course, of the wide appeal of the 
Package Policy which although the 
allure of its wrappings may not 
always be equaled by the worth 
of its contents, is nevertheless one 
mere significant advance toward 
that complete protection which is 
the proper goal of any insured. 

I am sure you will forgive me 
for recalling that our Factory Mu- 
tual Group have offered Package 
Policies at Package rates for a 
great many years and will not con- 


sider inappropriate the satisfaction 
which we derive from having initi- 
ated for the benefit of our mem- 
bers a large majority of the con- 
tract improvements to which I have 
referred and which make up the 
Package now available to preferred 
risks. We have indeed come far 
from the days of the simple policy 
covering Fire and Lightning, so far 
in fact that during the past five 
years only about 60‘: of the total 
losses incurred by our Companies 
have been due to fire, the other 
40‘. being chargeable to wind, ex- 
plosion, sprinkler leakage, riot and 
the other supplementary hazards. 


I think that the Property Insur- 
ance industry may fairly claim to 
have moved progressively and con- 
tinuously up the ladder toward 
complete indemnity for losses to 
property and business earnings. I 
submit that we have met effec- 
tively the new perils as they arose 
and have endeavored ‘systematic- 
ally to eliminate those technicali- 
ties which appear insignificant un- 
til loss proves them contentious. 


I think, too (and of this point I 
will speak more fully later) that 
in general the major carriers have 
emphasized continually and prop- 
erly the prevention of losses as the 
ingredient essential to a perma- 
nently satisfactory insurance pro- 
gram. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


What then of the future? Where 
do we go from here? To what goals 
should we aspire? What should be 
our role in the years ahead in this 
atomic era upon which we are so 
recently embarked? 

As we look forward in this cen- 
tury of rapid and_ spectacular 
change, I have implicit faith in 
the capacity of our industry to 
undergird effectively an expanding 
economy. I have supreme confi- 
dence in the ability of companies 
such as the Factory Mutuals to 
keep pace with industry, since in 
my opinion we have today as com- 
pletely as at any time in our expe- 
rience the knowledge, the organiza- 
tion and the will to continue to 


Fire 


BROWN, CROSBY & CO., INC. 


Serving insurance needs of Industry and Individuals for 


over fifty years. 


Complete Brokerage Service for all types of Insurance. 


Casualty 


Marine 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Life, Accident and Health 


Pensions and Group Coverages 


96 Wall St., New York City 


Hanover 2-8400 
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Review and Preview— 
(From page 22) 


justify the position of confidence 
and trust in which we are held 
by our members. 

It would be hardly realistic, how- 
ever, to make light of the prob- 
lems of our business, many of 
which are well known to all of 
you. Certainly one of the greatest 
of these, as I am sure you will 
recognize, is the pressure of over- 
regulation, of uneven and some- 
times whimsical application of 
“States Rights”. We must operate 
today under a maze of rules and 
regulations, constructive no doubt 
in their basic intent but which 
contribute little to our job of pro- 
viding our clients the broadest pos- 
sible indemnity at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The organization of inter- 
ested groups such as this one who 
will work with us on the problems 
which concern both the buyer and 
the seller, who will provide an 
effective sounding board both as 
to the areas in which we are doing 
well and those in which we need 
to improve our products, and who 
will help us in our efforts to meet 
the needs of our policyholders with 
a minimum of red tape, carries 
the promise of greater freedom of 
movement for us and of increased 
usefulness to all of our clients. 

I have referred to some of the 
policy developments of the past 
30 odd years. In my opinion in the 
years just ahead. we will continue 
our progress toward the goal of 
complete indemnity in one con- 
tract for losses to property by any 
and all physical hazards. The de- 
velopments of the past several 
years, such as the Manufacturers 
Output Policy and the various 
types of all-risk floaters which are 
so familiar to you, suggest that this 
goal need no longer be regarded 
as remote or unattainable. Such an 
attainment, however, if it is to be 
of a durable nature and of wide- 
spread importance to the business 
will not result from “fancy under- 
j writing” as an expedient to out- 
smart competition. It must depend 
upon accurate evaluation of all of 
the hazards which are enclosed in 
the package. It will require an 


appreciation by both parties to the | 


(More on page 24) 
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The Professional 


Insurance Buyer . . . 


will find our two mutual insurance companies 
exceptionally competent to handle the fire and 
boiler and machinery insurance requirements of 
large industrial organizations. Our qualifications 


include: 


@ A combined total of nearly 200 years’. 


experience 


@ An extensive program of laboratory re- 


search and field investigations 


@ Unsurpassed engineering “know-how” 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS 
and 
MUTUAL BOILER AND MACHINERY 


Insurance Companies 


Marshall B. Dalton, President 


225 Wyman Street 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 
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Review and Preview— 
(From page 23) 

contract that there is no permanent 
bargain counter in this business 
and that if forms and rates are to 
be improved, it will be at the price 
of careful determination of hazards 
and a concerted effort in which we 
join hands to control and reduce 
those hazards. 

There may be those within our 
business who feel that the goals 
to be obtained thru the further 
broadening of our basic contracts 
do not justify the effort needed to 
overcome the obstacles — legal and 
otherwise. I subscribe, however, to 
the simple thesis that little that is 
worthwhile in our business or any 
other is to be achieved by a laissez- 
faire attitude and that industry 
should properly expect of its insur- 
ers, if not revolution, certainly 
steady evolution, approaching al- 
ways closer to that ideal state when 
you men may report to your prin- 
cipals without even getting your 
policies out of the safe that the 
loss was insured because a market 
was available at a rate you could 
afford to pay. 

To quote just one example of 
the opportunity which still exists 
for us, I would recall that the Fac- 
tory Mutuals have moved in the 
direction of improved coverage for 
explosion losses by offering rather 
recently a new Extended Explosion 
Endorsement which excludes only 
steam boilers, steam turbines, and 
certain other apparatus of like 
nature and which includes in the 
premium for the endorsement an 
inspection service of excellent 
quality which seems to us essen- 
tial to sound underwriting. My 
friends with the boiler companies, 
and perhaps some of my own asso- 
ciates, may not want me to say 
this, but I believe we should be 
able to develop on a practical basis 
an explosion endorsement which 
will “exclude the exclusions”; in 
other words which will provide in- 
surance for all types of explosions. 
Is it too much to expect that the 
insurance carrier should take the 
buyer off the uncomfortable spot 
between two companies, each of 
whom may claim with complete 
justification that they insured only 
one portion of the hazard? I, for 
one, do not think so. 
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In my opinion, in the years ahead 
concurrent with further improve- 
ment in our physical damage poli- 
cies, we'll progress in the direction 
of better contracts to sustain busi- 
ness earnings in which the lan- 
guage and the intent are so crystal 
clear as to eliminate beforehand 
any question as to the basis on 
which loss is to be adjusted. While 
I recognize that this problem does 
not lend itself to a simple solution, 
I consider it entirely possible that 
we may find an attractive alterna- 
tive to the present method in gen- 
eral use of insuring anticipated 
earnings for a 12-months’ period at 
a rate based on a percentage of 
the fire rate. I think that we may 
at some future date devise a work- 
able plan whereby a Use and Occu- 
pancy contract can be made avail- 
able which will cover interruption 
of earnings at the insured plant due 
to physical damage _ occurring 
either at that plant or at any of 
its suppliers, with the amount of 
the policy reflecting the actual ex- 
posure to loss whether this be one 
year’s earnings as is now custom- 
ary, or six months’ or six years’ 
with the rate to be fairly calcu- 
lated to evaluate the exposure. I 
know that this will require the 
application of the “engineering ap- 
proach” but I think that the oppor- 
tunity is there and that it may 
well provide a challenge to the 
best underwriting brains in the 
business. 

If, as I believe we must, we are 
to continue to move in a direction 
of constantly broader contracts, 
such progress must be accompanied 
by a further increase in the effec- 
tiveness with which our Inspection 
Services and Loss Prevention 
knowledge are applied. Simply to 
insure new hazards and expand 
forms and let rates increase accord- 
ingly is no trick, nor is it a pro- 
cedure for which we may properly 
expect wholehearted policyholder 
approval. It will be possible, in my 
judgment, to improve our contract 
and at the same time to maintain 
or even reduce our present costs 
as we learn to better direct our 
artillery at the danger points and 
as we gain still wider acceptance 
for practical loss prevention recom- 
mendations, thoughtfully conceived 
and effectively presented. 


Insurance Managers’ Part 

Along these lines I would like to 
digress a moment to emphasize the 
important part which you who are 
insurance managers may play in 
the creation, implementation and 
maintenance of a Fire Protection 
and Fire Prevention Plan which 
will assure your industries maxi- 
mum freedom from fire and other 
losses and maximum _ assurance 
that those fires which are not pre- 
vented will be controlled with 
minor and insignificant loss. It is 
axiomatic, of course, that the 
proper direction of the insurance 
program of your companies re- 
quires on your part a thorough 
knowledge of insurance markets, 
the ability to analyze contracts, to 
fit insurance coverage to the needs 
of your businesses, and to purchase 
economically and I would not de- 
tract in any way from the impor- 
tance of these requisites. I make 
bold to suggest, however, that the 
value of each of you to your com- 
pany and the extent of your con- 
tribution to its security will be 
enhanced tremendously by an un- 
derstanding of the consequences of 
a serious fire and by your ability 
and skill in portraying those con- 
sequences to your principals and 
associates. 

Here I believe there is a 3- 
pronged opportunity for improve- 
ment. First of all I think there is 
a chance of greatly improving the 
presentation by the companies of 
the engineering and inspection re- 
ports prepared for the insured 
plant. In the Factory Mutuals, we 
possess in my judgment unique and 
unexcelled resources of experience 
and engineering judgment avail- 
able for the prevention of losses. 
I think, however, that we engineers 
need to learn to do a better selling 
job for our recommendations, the 
preparation of which represents 
simply a waste of engineering tal- 
ent and time and _ policyholders’ 
funds until the ideas are put to 
work and the losses prevented. 

Next I believe that with the co- 
operation of understanding insur- 
ance managers we can greatly im- 
prove the liaison between the in- 
surance company and the insured 
and gain much wider acceptance 
for practical recommendations 

(More on page 33) 
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Industrial Plant— 

(From page 6) 

ering and purging installations, 
ete., together with their proper 
isolating and operating controls. 
Fire brigades had to be organized, 
trained, and available around the 
clock. 


Established Company Policy 


The established company policy 
as far as purchased insurance is 
concerned, may be outlined as 
follows: 

1. The management has approved 
the established policy of pur- 
chasing fire insurance on all of 
its general properties on a blan- 
ket schedule with a 90% co- 
insurance clause attached there- 
to. This coverage extended to 
include inherent explosion and 
electrical failure followed by 
fire with appropriate deduct- 
ibles applicable. 

2. Boiler insurance with varying 
limits of coverage on all boiler 
and pressure vessels, likewise, 
on a blanket basis. 

3. Machinery breakdown _insur- 

. ance with an appropriate de- 
ductible per accident, and cov- 
erage on scheduled items of 
large equipment in all plants. 

4.Plate glass insurance on a 
scheduled installation basis. 

5. A combination extended cover- 
age type insurance schedule ap- 
plicable to all properties. ~ 

6. Elevator bodily injury liability 
insurance on a scheduled basis, 
but applying on all elevators in 
company properties. 

7. Automobile public liability and 
property damage insurance on 
a blanket basis and covering on 
its entire automotive fleet as 
well as_ its  contractors-type 
equipment such as _ trenchers, 
diggers, back fillers, etc. 

8.Owners and contractors con- 
tingent liability insurance to 
protect the company from lia- 
bility claims which might grow 
out of the operations of inde- 
pendent contractors doing work 
for the company. 

9.Excess comprehensive general 
liability insurance with a rela- 
tively high deductible, to gener- 
ally cover the company in its 
entire range of activities. 
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10. Land transportation insurance 
to cover all shipments to, or 
from, our company’s properties 
while those shipments were in 
the care and custody of the 
transporting people. 

11. Various river marine coverages 
both from the direct damage to 
our property point of view and 
to protection from claims for 
legal liability growing out of 
our river operations. This group 
included coverage for river 
transportation exposures. 

This is not a complete list of our 
purchased insurance coverages by 
any means. But it pretty well 
covers the scope of the planned 
insurance needs at the new plant. 


Construction Progresses 


As the construction work pro- 
gressed, our first concern was to 
provide as much protection as pos- 
sible to the property from the 
perils of fire and lightning, and to 
provide adequate insurance cover- 
age in case a loss did develop from 
those causes. 

We contacted nearby Fire De- 
partments and also the Cincinnati 
Fire Department, and made agree- 
ments with those organizations 
whereby they would each respond 
on call from this location. 

We directed the selection, supply, 
and placement of fire extinguishers, 
water barrels, sand buckets, etc., 
for first aid fire fighting purposes 
during the construction period. 

We made regular inspections to 
discover and eliminate, or control 
unsafe working conditions which 
might result in fire. 

We constantly were in consulta- 
tion with the engineers on the proj- 
ect to provide safeguards and 
separation of temporary construc- 
tion facilities so that if fires did 
develop, they could be controlled 
before devastating the entire site. 

The fire insurance for this proj- 
ect was provided under a standard 
form builders risk fire insurance 
coverage. (We had the choice of 
purchasing this insurance on either 
the regular Report Form or the 
Completed Value Form.) 

Because of the way in which this 
plant was built, the value of the 
completed plant was relatively low 
for a long period, and then in- 
creased quite rapidly as the expen- 


sive items such as manufacturing 
equipment, boilers, condensers, 
control equipment, etc., were in- 
stalled. 

The building structure of the 
plant served principally to protect 
personnel and equipment from the 
elements. In the case of the first 
unit, the insurable value started 
at zero and rose to $12,000,000 in 
two years, or an average of $500,- 
000 per month, while an additional 
36,000,000 in equipment was added 
in the last six months, or an aver- 
age of $1,000,000 per month. 

With insurable values coming in- 
to the project in this manner, the 
most economical way to purchase 
builders risk fire insurance was, of 
course, on the reporting form basis 
instead of the completed value 
form. The Accounting Departments 
kept close and accurate tab on all 
monies spent on the project by 
month, together with the delivery 
dates and dollar values of all con- 
struction materials. Accordingly, 
we were always in a position to 
provide the correct amount of in- 
surance month by month so that 
our premiums were not excessive, 
yet could feel secure in having ade- 
quate coverage in case a major loss 
did occur. Immediately after the 
completion date of Unit No. 1 and 
when it was placed in operation, 
the builders risk fire insurance was 
cancelled, and the fire insurance 
coverage for the new plant was 
picked up on the Blanket Fire In- 
surance Schedule. (This blanket fire 
insurance schedule is of such size 
that additions of up to $4,000,000 in 
insurable values would still be 
reasonably close to the allowable 
2% variation permitted in our in- 
suring form.) Accordingly, it was 
only necessary to make coverage 


additions to our insurance schedule: 


on a semi-annual basis to have our 
insurance fully effective under the 
co-insurance clause. 


Liabilities 

Economical transportation of 
materials to and from the plant 
was of prime importance, and 
transporting heavy items of equip- 
ment for the plant was done by 
using river facilities. In order to 
use such facilities we needed 
means at the plant site to get ship- 

(More on page 27) 
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Industrial Plant— 
(From page 26) 


ments out of the river barges and 

onto land conveyances. Accord- 

ingly we constructed a river-port- | 
materials-handling crane. The in- 

stallation was designed to handle 

a 200 ton load. At the time of its | 
construction there were no larger, | 
similar installations on the river 

any place between Pittsburgh and 
St. Louis, Missouri. In connection | 
with the construction of this ma-_ 
terials handling crane, it was. 
necessary to obtain the use of a_ 
Railroad Locomotive Crane. Under 
our contractual agreement with the 
railroad, we were required to pro- 
vide full all-risk type insurance 
coverage against physical damage 
to that equipment while it was on 
our property. The limit for this 
marine policy was set at $25,000. 
We were also required to purchase 
contractual liability insurance cov- 
ering the railroad company under 
a hold harmless agreement con- 
tained in the contract. The limits | 
provided here were $100,000/$300,- 
000 for bodily injury liability and | 
$100,000 for property damage lia- | 
bility. | 

Up to this time, property on the | 
Ohio River which belonged to the 
company, consisted of barges which | 
were necessary to operate a river-_ 
coal unloading port. Our shipments | 
involved construction and operat- | 
ing materials destined for the new 
plant. Some of these cargoes would 
have a value of close to $1,000,000 
per barge. The barges would be 
towed to the plant site by Ohio | 
River Transportation Co., towboat. 
Due to the extremely high value 
of certain of these cargoes, it was 
necessary to purchase our own 
river transportation insurance cov- 
erage. 

A contract was negotiated with 
the Ohio River Transportation Co., 
on a very economical flat rate, per 
barge, per mile towed to the plant 
site. Under this contract we were 
to furnish our own barges. We 
agreed to purchase our own trans- 
portation insurance policy in which 
subrogation rights were waived 
against the Ohio River Transporta- 
tion Co., to the extent that we were 
to be totally responsible for the 


(More on page 28) 
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Industrial Plant— 

(From page 27) 

condition of the cargo at all times. 
Inasmuch as we would need such 
a policy the year round (with 
transportation facilities at the 
plant what they were) we were 
able to realize an appreciable sav- 
ings on hauling costs in_ this 
manner. 


Liability Insurance for Contractors 

Soon after the actual construc- 
tion work at the plant site got 
under way, we realized that the 
Insurance Department had an al- 
most impossible job on its hands 
as to liability insurance provisions 
contained in the contracts for the 
various contractors. Under the 
terms of the general conditions of 
the contract, each contractor was 
required to maintain insurance 
that would protect him from claims 
for damages to property or per- 
sonal injury including death which 
might arise from operations under 
his contract, whether such opera- 
tions were by himself or by any 
sub-contractor, or anyone directly 
employed by either of them. Cer- 
tificates showing compliance with 
this requirement were to be filed 
with the Insurance Department for 
their approval for adequacy of pro- 
tection, before the contractor was 
to be permitted to start work. 

In view of the nature and size 
of the project, it appeared to us 
that there would be at least 65 
different contractors on the job 
together with a great number of 
sub-contractors. Liability insur- 
ance to some contractors is a sub- 
ject that is totally avoided if at all 
possible. Likewise the story con- 
tained in an insurance certificate 
may or may not be complete. For 
these reasons and many others, we 
could see difficulties arising: 

Contractors on the job with 
expired policies, inadequate 
limits, incomplete coverage, 
over-lapping coverage, losses 
or claims developing with con- 
tractors involved disclaiming 
their respective liability, all of 
these involving extensive liti- 
gation which inevitably would 
leave our company in the 
middle so to speak, holding the 
bag. 

All contractors and sub-contrac- 
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tors were working on a cost-plus 
basis with liability insurance pre- 
miums accepted as one of the plus 
items. In addition to this, there 
were contractors who were there 
for the sole purpose of providing 
services for other contractors. With 
these problems facing us, it was 
decided that we should purchase 
and pay for a single comprehen- 
sive general liability insurance 
policy covering the exposure of 
each and every contractor, and 
that, accordingly, liability insur- 
ance premiums should be deleted 
from the contractors’ approved list 
of Plus items. 


Principal Provisions 


The named “insured” under the 
policy were The Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., and all contractors 
and sub-contractors working on 
the Plant Construction Project. 
The limits of liability under the 
coverage were $100,000 each per- 
son, and $500,000 each accident for 
bodily injury, and $100,000 aggre- 
gate for property damage. The 
policy excluded coverage for: 

Contractual liability 

Automobile hazards 

Explosion hazard, collapse haz- 

ard, and the underground 
exposure hazard from the 
property damage portion of 
the coverage. 

The policy was to be endorsed to 
pick up coverage on each exclusion, 
except the automobile hazards, for 
any and all contractors who found 
such coverage necessary. 

The bodily injury coverage was 
placed on an occurrence basis 
rather than an accident basis. 

The principal of cross liability 
applied to both bodily injury and 
property damage. 

The coverage for any contractor 
was automatically provided as that 
contractor came on the job. 

The individual contractors were 
to continue to furnish their own 
workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile liability and property dam- 
age insurance protection. 

The basis for the premium rates 
for this insurance coverage were 
to be standard manual rates for 
each applicable classification less 
10% applied to payroll audits taken 
at the project. Thus: 
1.We would know without ques- 


tion that each contractor was 
covered with the liability insur- 
ance we wanted him to have. 
There would be no over-lapping 
of coverage and no _ holidays. 
There would be no complications 
developing when a loss or claim 
did occur as there would be only 
one insurance company to deal 
with. 

2. There would be an overall sav- 
ings in the cost of this insurance 
to us because of the elimination 
of the cost of over-lapping cover- 
ages, and the elimination of over- 
head charges placed on _ insur- 
ance costs by the individual con- 
tractors. 

3.By purchasing this insurance 
ourselves in the local market, we 
would be the recipient of any 
good will so developed. 


Further Developments 

This insurance program was re- 
ceived by most ot our contractors 
with considerable objection. In 
most cases, the objection seemed 
to hinge around their misunder- 
standing of the operation of their 
own insurance programs. They 
didn’t want to cancel insurance 
programs that were established 
and acceptable to them. They didn’t 
think they could pick their insur- 
ance costs out of their existing 
program so that insurance pre- 
mium savings could be realized un- 
der the contract. 

In most cases, when it was point- 
ed out that premium savings were 
automatic by simply directing their 
normal insurance carrier to ignore 
payrolls on this construction proj- 
ect, the contractors accepted the 
plan gracefully. However, the 
problems of the Steel Construction 
Company, were somewhat peculiar, 
and we permitted them to retain 
coverage under their own plan. It 
is interesting to note here that the 
only major accident in the con- 
struction of this entire plant in- 
volved the Steel Construction Co., 
when one of its stiff-leg derricks 
collapsed doing damage that cost 
nearly $100,000 to repair. In con- 
nection with this incident, the very 
thing occurred, which caused us to 
decide to purchase our liability in- 
surance coverage under one policy. 
The insurance company carrying 


(More on page 31) 
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Lloyd’s— 

(From page 14) 

It dwelt primarily on Shipping 
News, which was of most interest 
to his customers. This paper should 
not be confused with a later publi- 
cation known as “Lloyd’s List and 
Shipping Gazette’ which dates 
back to 1734 and is the oldest Lon- 
don newspaper with a continuous 
existence to the present day. 


Lloyd’s Coffee House—The “Hub” 
Of The Maritime World 


As you can see Edward Lloyd 
had a terrific imagination as a 
salesman. He made his establish- 
ment the center of activity. He en- 
larged his quarters and moved to 
Lombard Street. Ship auctions 
were held there. Goods of all kinds 
were bartered. It is therefore, very 
understandable that a merchant 
wanting to insure his cargo, as an 
example, would “Go to Lloyd’s”’— 
because there he could contact 
those individuals who were gener- 
aliy of high reputation who would 
for a fee (premium) insure his 
merchandise. 


The Death Of Edward Lloyd 


History does not record a great 
deal about Edward Lloyd — the 
man. His birth date unrecorded, 
but there is good reason to believe 
he was born about the year 1648. 
On the domestic side there are few 
interesting details. His wife Abi- 
gail, who had borne him at least 
nine children, had died in 1698, but 


extreme mourning does not seem 
to have been to his liking, and ex- 
actly two months after her funeral, 
Mr. Lloyd married again, to Eliza- 
beth Mashbourne, a widow with 
property. She lived until October 
1711, and again two months later 
he married for the third time. But 
by now he too was a very sick man 
and he died February 15, 1713. 
Mr. Lloyd’s daughter had married 
Lloyd’s head waiter, Mr. Wm. New- 
ton, and upon the death of Mr. 
Lloyd, Mr. Newton continued the 
Coffee House wisely without chang- 
ing its name. It continued to pros- 
per for years to come. 


Insurance Vs. Gambling 


Even in modern days one hears 
the expression “Lloyd’s will gam- 
ble on anything.” That statement 
is entirely untrue. Lloyd’s will not 
GAMBLE on anything. One must 
have an “Insurable Interest.” In 
other words, you could not insure 
against a loss to your neighbors 
property because even if it were a 
total loss it would not effect you 
personally. Therefore, you have no 
“Insurable Interest.” This is cur- 
rently being mis-termed when you 
read in the newspapers that 
“Lloyd’s is betting 50 to 1 against 
the death of this year,” as an 
example. If you could show that 
you would be legitimately “out of 
pocket” because of the death of 
——, you could buy this protection 
from Lloyd’s, but, proof would 
have to be shown. As in the case of 


the death of the late King of Eng- 
land; Lloyd’s insured many busi- 
ness men in the British Empire 
against his death because their es- 
tablishments would be closed for 
days when the King died, but their 
expenses would go on. Thus, they 
could and did insure against his 
death, but we in America could not 
because we had no “Insurable In- 
terest”. 

This was not always true. His- 
tory records that an undesirable 
element had crept into Lloyd’s and 
pure wagers were being made with 
no previously described “Insurable 
Interest” being shown. The practice 
became so bad, in fact, that a law 
was passed in Parliament in 1746 
to make it illegal. The law referred 
to Insurance with “No Interest.” 
It, however, was not enforced, and 
gambling continued. Underwriters 
at Lloyd’s, however, were advised 
not to use it. In fact, a split at 
Lloyd’s developed over it. A New 
Lloyd’s Coffee House was organ- 
ized and the undesirable under- 
writers were not permitted mem- 
berships. 


The Beginning Of An 

Organized Lloyd’s 
It was very evident in the latter 
part of the 18th century that the 
operations of Lloyd’s were begin- 
ning to be felt very materially in 
the world of commerce and trade. 
Banks and private financial insti- 
tutions were starting to specify 

(More on page 30) 
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Lloyd’s— 

(From page 29) 

Lloyd’s Insurance. A committee 
was formed for the sole purpose 
of governing. Underwriters either 
agreed to abide by the dictates of 
the committee or the 15 pounds— 
($42.00 in today’s exchange) mem- 
bership fee was returned to him 
and he was expelled. Incidentally 
only merchants, bankers, under- 
writers and insurance brokers were 
admitted to membership. Previous- 
ly, anyone who could deposit 15 
pounds could qualify as a full un- 
derwriting member and he could 
not be denied membership. No one, 
however, had authority. 

There were many letters to the 
Admiralty and other public bodies, 
but no one but the members of 
the committee were empowered to 
sign the documents. Consequently, 
when these letters were sent, they 
would frequently be signed by the 
“Master” of the Coffee House. It 
is a matter of record that in May 
of 1804 a letter was returned to 
Lloyd’s from Lord Camden, Secre- 
tary of State for War. It was not 
polite. The Earl Camden, K.G. re- 
gretted his inability to “enter into 
epistolary intercourse with the 
waiters at Lloyd’s Coffee House.” 
Absurdly pompous though 
sounds, it was not so unreasonable 
as it might appear. The authority 
of the “Master” was extremely lim- 
ited. On August 14th, 1804, the com- 
mittee met and appointed John 
Bennett Jr., as the first Secretary 
to the Committee at Lloyd’s with 
full power to sign all letters and 
other documents in behalf of the 
committee and members at Lloyd’s. 


Is It Lloyd’s Or Lloyds 
There have been many views ex- 
pressed as to whether or not there 
should be an apostrophe in the 
spelling. There should be no doubt 
whatsoever. Definitely the apostro- 
phe must be in evidence. The name 
was derived from Edward Lloyd’s 
Coffee House. Time erased the ref- 

erence to the Coffee House. 


The Origin Of The Term 
“Underwriter” 

In order for a risk to the offered 
to several individuals it would not, 
of course, be practical to describe 
each risk at length with each man 
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who might wish to assume a por- 
tion of a risk, so the insurance 
broker wrote down on a piece of 
paper those pertinent facts regard- 
ing the subject matter of the risk. 
This description was referred to 
then, as well as now, as the “Slip.” 
The person considering the risk, 
after having given the subject due 
consideration, would write his ini- 
tials and the percentage of his par- 
ticipation under the subject matter. 
As an Example, C.E.H. 14.2‘ (pos- 
sibly underwriter’s name was C. 
E. Heath) which, of course, meant 
that that man had assumed that 
particular portion of the total line 
and would receive that proportion 
of the total premium, but of course, 
would also have to pay that portion 
of whatever loss might occur. He 
was then the “Underwriter.” This 
term applies today to anyone in the 
world who has to do with the selec- 
tion of risks for any company. That 
term originated at Lloyd’s. 


The Birth Of A Modern Synonym 


Information had been laboriously 
gathered and compiled wy corre- 
spondents all over the world giv- 
ing very detailed information on 
ships. The vowels, A. E. I. O. and 
U., designated to the insured the 
physical condition of the hull. “A” 
being excellent, “E” being very 
good, etc. Numerals designated the 
condition of the equipment, #1 
being excellent, #2 being very 
good, and so on. Thus, that world 
famous symbol “A1” was origin- 
ated. At least, no one had previous- 
ly used the combination of letters 
and numbers to designate physical 
conditions. “Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping” contained a list of over 
1500 ships with pertinent data on 
each, in the middle 1700’s. 


Fire 

On Wednesday, January 10th 
1838, a disastrous fire wiped out the 
premises occupied by Lloyd’s. 
Through the ingenuity of one of 
the Underwriters many of the im- 
portant papers and records were 
saved, but a severe blow was dealt 
when it was discovered that the file 
containing the listing of all of the 
vessels world-wide (Lloyd’s List) 
and their movements were de- 
stroyed. Work was immediately 
commenced to rebuild this wealth 


of marine information. New perm- 
anent quarters were not ready for 
occupancy until December 26, 1844. 
To say that Lloyd’s had made sub- 
stantial steps toward world rec- 
ognition even at that time would 
be grossly understated. The Queen 
of England and the Royal Court 
officially opened the new Lloyd's 
quarters by attending a magnifi- 
cent banquet. In fact, it was so well 
attended by Royalty and public 
figures that but a very few Under- 
writers gained admittance. It is in- 
teresting to note that the chairman 
of the Committee at Lloyd’s was 
refused admittance because there 
was no room for him. 


The Famous “Lutine” Bell 


In 1859 the ship’s bell from H.M.S. 
Lutine was recovered from the 
wreck which happened in October 
of 1799. This famous ship was laden 
with nearly $4,000,000 of sterling 
and gold and was wrecked close to 
the shore of Holland. All hands but 
two were lost. During low tides her 
hull projected in part out of the 
water. Underwriters insured the 
hull and cargo. The loss was terrific. 
Holland was at war with Great 
Britain and underwriters could not 
approach the ship as it was a prize 
of war. Many pounds sterling were 
removed by Dutch fishermen soon 
after the wreck. Extremely treach- 
erous water and fast shifting sands 
made further recovery impractical. 
Even with modern methods of sal- 
vaging no efforts are being made 
to further recover over $3,000,000 
still resting peacefully on the ocean 
floor easily within sight of the Hol- 
land Coast. Had underwriters had 
the opportunity to have immediate- 
ly begun salvage operations no 
doubt a major recovery could have 
been made, but the tides of war 
were against underwriters. The last 
major attempt at salvage was in 
1859 when a wall of sand bags was 
built around the hull and powerful 
pumps were employed to suck the 
sand out of the pocket so formed. 
However, after seven months of 
carefully building this wall and 
setting up the machinery the entire 
project was destroyed by virtually 
a blanket of new sand which com- 
pletely filled in the excavation and 
further attempts were abandoned. 

(More on page 32) 
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Industrial Plant— 

(From page 28) 

the Steel Construction Company’s 
liability insurance claimed that the 
responsibility for the collapse of 
the derrick rested on the shoulders 
of an employee of the Oberle- 
Jorde Co., who reputedly gave a 
wrong hand signal to the derrick 
operator. The question was re- 
solved satisfactorily from our point 
of view, but it could have been 
serious. Likewise, no such question 
could have arisen if the Steel Con- 
struction Company had agreed to 
go along and participate in our lia- 
bility insurance program. 

When Unit No. 1 was completed, 
the Insurance Company agreed to 
give us an additional 15‘ credit in 
premium rates in connection with 
extending the policy to cover the 
construction of No. 2 Unit. 

Another 15‘: credit was allowed 
when we started construction on 
Unit No. 3. Considerable difficulty 
and much leg work was encount- 
ered in getting accurate labor cost 
audits for premium purposes dur- 
ing the construction period for No. 


1 Unit. To get around this difficulty 
and recognizing that the construc- 
tion of subsequent units would 
most certainly parallel the original 
installation, the idea was conceived 
of using an average insurance rate 
for an entire unit. The total cost of 
liability insurance for Unit No. 1 
was divided by the total construc- 
tion cost for Unit No. 1, and a 
fictitious average rate was arrived 
at for Unit No. 1. This rate was dis- 
counted 15‘. , and used against con- 
struction costs for Unit 2. That rate 
was again discounted 15‘7 and used 
against construction costs for Unit 
No. 3. 

As indicated earlier, one of our 
main reasons for electing to pur- 
chase this builders risk liability 
insurance under one master policy 
was that we hoped to realize an 
appreciable savings in the cost of 
this insurance. 

The most conservative estimate 
for the cost of this type of insur- 
ance for an industrial plant con- 
struction such as ours seems to be 
about 154 percent of the total cost 
of field labor. On the basis of a 


$54,250,000 expenditure, which rep- 
resents the construction cost of the 
completed three units at this plant, 
there was $14,950,000 expended as 
field labor. At the 1%4 percent rate, 
this insurance premium would be 
$261,240. We actually paid $149,990 
for the coverage as we purchased 
and administered it. A savings of 
$122,000 is worth considering even 
on a project the cost of which ex- 
ceeds $50,000,000. 


Summary and Application 
to Smaller Plants 
The activities of the Insurance 
Department in connection with this 
construction project may be sum- 
marized briefly, as follows: 
1.We assisted with the design 
and layout of the plant with a 
view to obtaining the best pos- 
sible plant from the property 
and personnel protection point 
of view. 
2.We were in constant attend- 
ance as the plant construction 
progressed to eliminate or con- 
trol construction fire hazards. 
(More on page 32) 
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Industrial Plant— 
(From page 31) 

3. We followed the project as it 
developed to be sure that the 
company’s interests were pro- 
tected at all times with the 
proper kind of insurance cover- 
age. 

4. When accidents or losses did 
occur we followed through on 
such incidents obtain 
prompt and adequate settle- 
ment of all claims that de- 
veloped. 

As you read this description of 
the manner in which the insurance 
problems on this major project 
were handled you may wonder if 
the plan could have an application 
on a smaller project. Our best cal- 
culations indicate that there is an 
economical breaking point at about 
$3,000,000. When the gross cost in- 
cluding labor and material is below 
that figure the administrative costs 
of the Insurance Department tend 
to offset the savings to a certain 
extent. 

The basic idea is sound, however, 

and it would seem that the Insur- 
ance Administrator ought to give 
some thought to the use of the 
overall insurance program since 
the economical breaking point 
could be different depending on the 
type of project. 
(Written especially for The Nation- 
al Insurance Buyer from a speech 
before the Cincinnati Chapter, 
NIBA.) 


Lloyd’s— 
(From page 30) 
The Bell from the Lutine was re- 
covered along with a comparative- 
ly few pounds of sterling and gold. 
The Bell was delivered to Lloyd’s 
and is today mounted in the middle 
of “The Room” at Lloyd’s. The Bell 
weighs 106 pounds and is 17% 
inches in diameter. Even today it 
is still. rung when events of im- 
portance to the underwriters occur. 
Once for bad news and twice for 
good news. The “Caller” sits in the 
rostrum beneath the Bell and, 
through a subdued loud speaker 
system, calls go out repeatedly to 
underwriters and brokers who are 
wanted for one reason or another. 
Another item of interest is, that 
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even today, smoking is prohibited 
on the floor at Lloyd’s. 


The Incorporation 


In 1871, Parliament passed 
“Lloyd’s Act” by which the mem- 
bers of the organization were in- 
corporated into one body, with per- 
petual succession and a corporate 
seal. The objects of this Society 
were set out in the Act as follows: 

1.To carry on the business of 

Marine Insurance by members 
of the Society. 

2. The protection of the interests 
of members of the Society in re- 
spect to Shipping and Cargos and 
Freight. 

3. The collection, publication and 
diffusion of intelligence and in- 
formation with respect to ship- 
ping. The Act further provided 
for the formation of the Commit- 
tee at Lloyd’s with stipulations 
for dealing with Corporate funds, 
election of members, etc. Subse- 
quent revising Acts of Incorpor- 
ation were made again in 1881- 
1911-1925 and 1951 which deleted 
“Marine and Shipping” refer- 
ences and made the Act apply to 
all forms of Insurance, including 
Non-Marine risks which subse- 
quent to 1871 were being insured 
at Lloyd’s. 


Absolutely No One Insures With 
Lloyd’s 

It should be pointed out here that 
the Corporation controls the gen- 
eral activities of the Corporate 
body but does not dictate under- 
writing practices etc., of its individ- 
ual members. Thus, it is improper 
to say, “this risk is insured WITH 
Lloyd’s.” One must always say, 
“this risk is insured AT Lloyd’s.” 
The former would imply that the 
Corporation at Lloyd’s was doing 
the insuring, which is untrue. The 
risk is insured by the individuals 
who have qualified as underwriting 
members. 


1871—The First Marine” 
Underwriters 


But for one man’s defective hear- 
ing, Lloyd’s might to this day have 
remained a purely Marine Insur- 
ance market. An Admiral’s son, 


Culbert Edward Heath, who might 
be called the “Father of Modern 
Lloyd’s” hoped to join the English 
Navy. He failed his physical exam- 
ination because of a hearing diffi- 
culty, and “went to the city.” He 
eventually became an Underwrit- 
ing Member at Lloyd’s. Except for 
a brief period, previously men- 
tioned, when “wager” policies were 
issued, and from which Lloyd's 
Underwriters hastily withdrew, no 
business was done at Lloyd's, ex- 
cept Marine Insurance. Mr. Heath 
arranged the first fire reinsurance 
for the “Hand-in-Hand” Insurance 
Company, and the first purely 
mutual insurance company to be 
established in England. The Hand- 
in-Hand began business at virtual- 
ly the same time that Lloyd’s Cof- 
fee House originated. The reinsur- 
ance venture was a success. Dar- 
ingly he underwrote a loss of profits 
form (modern Use and Occupancy). 
The tariff companies prophesied 
that this young upstart would ruin 
the fire insurance business. Another 
bombshell was about to drop—Mr. 
Heath underwrote the first bur- 
glary policy. The insurance com- 
panies were absolutely aghast. 
They, however, were forced to fol- 
low suit. Mr. Heath was in his 
glory. He reinsured them 1007. He 
underwrote the first accident in- 
surance policies, and is credited 
with being the “Father of the 
modern Errors and Omissions In- 
surance.” From such an obscure 
beginning the late Mr. C. E. Heath 
built one of the largest and most 
highly respected brokerage firms 
in London, which today employs 
over six hundred people. 


(This is the first of a two-part 
series on “Lloyd’s.” Part II will ap- 
pear in the next issue. ) 


Joe Parrett Honored 


Joe Parrett, Insurance Manager 
for the Carnation Company at Los 
Angeles, and second Vice President 
of the National Insurance Buyers 
Association, has been invited by 
the Insurance Agents and Brokers 
of Los Angeles to lead a panel at 
their Insurance Day on October 
5th. 
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Review and Preview— 
(From page 24) 

thoughtfully conceived and effec- 
tively presented. 

Finally, I would like to suggest 
that vou men who are insurance 
managers possess a unique oppor- 
tunity to smooth the way with 
your top management for the ac- 
ceptance and completion of such 
recommendations. This requires 
understanding, care and diplomacy 
in the transmission of reports and 
recommendations; in short it re- 
quires on your part an enthusiasm, 
a tenacity of purpose and a wisdom 
which are the attributes of the edu- 
cator and not simply the purchas- 
ing agent. 

In the attempt during the past 
few years to keep reasonably alert 
to the activities and developments 
of the Property Insurance industry, 
I have sensed beyond the maze of 
conflicting pleas and pronounce- 
ments from brokers, agents, com- 
panies and associations of all three, 
a growing but infrequently ex- 
pressed realization that to be suc- 
cessful in the future the producer 
must attain professional stature. I 
think a major share of the strife 
in the business today and many of 
the attempts to impose legal strait- 
jackets on the non-conformists in 
the industry center around the 
question of the extent and the 
permanence of the commissions to 
the producers. 

Historically, the insurance broker 
is the representative of the assured, 
yet although he represents the 
Buyer, he is paid by the Seller. 
This scheme of remuneration, 
unique as it is, carries with it a 
built-in temptation to keep rates 
as high as traffic will permit. While 
this frequently helps some of us 
who represent the direct-writing 
companies who pay our salaries, 
nevertheless, this scheme in my 
opinion has attracted to our busi- 
ness too many sons-in-law of well- 
to-do manufacturers with little 
knowledge of or interest in the 
business and too many people with 
“connections” who have been con- 
tent simply to accept orders, issue 
policies and collect premiums, with 


ri emphasis in the reverse order. 


A “New Look” 
I recognize that during the past 


10 to 15 years a “new look” has 
made its appearance in the field 
and in this area in particular brok- 
ers in increasing numbers, especi- 
ally those who serve the large buy- 
ers, have freed themselves from the 
shackles of dependency upon com- 
missions for a livelihood and are 
charging their clients a fee based 
on the value of the service per- 
formed, just as the lawyer or pub- 
lic accountant or tax consultant 
charges a fee for his professional 
advice. In the spread of this ap- 
proach, pioneered so successfully 
by energetic brokers with the 
necessary imagination and _ initia- 
tive and by the growing fraternity 
of independent insurance consult- 
ants, we see tangible evidence of 
the ascendancy of that happy day 
when the insurance industry as a 
whole will have earned its right 
to professional standing. 

Finally, gentlemen, I cannot 
close without emphasizing once 
more a basic approach which, while 
intrinsic to our Factory Mutual 
Companies, seems to me must be 
recognized as essential to the in- 
dustry as a whole if it is to deserve 
the professional standing of which 
I have spoken and the continuing 
confidence of men such as this 
group who carry the responsibility 
of insuring the security of their 
companies. I refer to the necessity 
of a mutual understanding among 
all of us in the industry who are 
charged with management respon- 
sibility that it is better to prevent 
losses and safeguard property and 
production than simply to dis- 
tribute losses at rates which will 
assure a profit to the insurers. This 
idea is as valid today as it was in 
1868 when the organizers of my 
company, Blackstone Mutual, 
wrote into our By-Laws — “The 
objects of this Company are first 
the Prevention of Fire Loss by 
the study and elimination of its 
causes.” ... 

I foresee in this business of ours 
no easy paths to future glory. Ours 
is a business in which one’s accom- 
plishments, like Caesar’s, are often 
interred with the doing, but in 
which the “Livonias”, the unpre- 
vented losses and the inadequate 
insurance contracts, make the head- 
lines. It is a business in which 
future success for our companies 
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and for us as individuals will de- 
mand not only knowledge, but wis- 
dom to apply that knowledge ef- 
fectively, in which recognition will 
go to those companies and those 
men who can make wise decisions 
and make them promptly without 
the frustration of buck passing and 
unlimited debate. It is in short a 
business in which the numerically 
preponderant amateurs, well paid 
though they may be under the 
existing scheme of things, must 
yield the baton to the skilled pro- 
fessionals. 


New Officers for New York 
Chapter 


Raymond Cox, Insurance Man- 
ager for Arabian-American Oil 
Company, was elected president of 
the New York Chapter, NIBA at a 
regular meeting in May. 

Serving with Mr. Cox are W. D. 
McGuinness, Port of New York 
Authority, as lst Vice President; 
H. S. Goodwin of McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., as 2nd Vice President; 
Frank Hornby, Jr. of Ebasco Ser- 
vices, Inc., as Secretary; and E. W. 
Pickel of Foster-Wheeler Corpora- 
tion as Treasurer. 


NOTICE 


Pursuant to Article VI, 
Paragraph 18, of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, 
notice is hereby given 
that the annual meeting 
of the Board of Directors 
of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association, Inc., 
will be held at the Chi- 
eago Athletic Association, 
12 South Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Illinois, 
(one block the 
Palmer House) at 8:30 
P.M., Tuesday, October 
25, 1955. 


Peter A. Burke, 
Secretary 

National Insurance 
Buyers Association, 
Inc. 


Dated: New York, N. Y. 
September 12, 1955 
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Trends and Problems— 
(From page 8) 
these attitudes. Insurers have gen- 
erally failed to maintain any real 
contact with their insureds. Too 
many agents have been more con- 
cerned with developing new busi- 
ness than with properly servicing 
existing accounts. Many insurers 
have abused the necessary privi- 
lege of cancellation and have taken 
such action without regard to its 
effect on public attitudes toward 
the insurance institution. Life in- 
surance companies have been slow 
to adopt measures to offset the 
effects of inflation on policy pro- 
ceeds. Insurers generally have been 
slow to seek out the opinions of 
their insureds on matters of com- 
mon interest. In fact, there has 
been an alarming failure of groups 
within the insurance field to con- 
sult with one another in the pursuit 
of solutions to common problems. 
The insurance business is mak- 
ing rapid strides in overcoming 
much of this criticism. There ap- 
pear to be fewer complaints about 
loss adjustments today, relative to 
the volume of business in force, 
than there were a decade or two 
ago. The great majority of com- 
panies are interpreting their con- 
tracts according to the intent and 
spirit of the form rather than the 
letter. Simplified loss reporting and 
immediate settlement of small 
losses have benefited insureds. 
Contracts are being simplified. Sev- 
eral major life and automobile in- 
surers have made substantial re- 
ductions in the length of their 
forms and have eliminated much 
of the technical language. An in- 
creasing number of contracts are 
appearing on the market which 
cover a variety of the buyer’s in- 
surance needs. One contract can 
be used to insure property in most 
states against almost all perils. All 
causes for involvement in a legal 
suit or for the payment of a judg- 
ment can be covered in a single 
contract. Progress is being made 
toward workable contracts which 
cover both the risks of property 
loss and of liability judgments in 
one package. These broad forms 
serve the buyer by eliminating 
gaps in his coverage and by lower- 
ing the cost of each specific type 
of coverage. 
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Insurance companies and associa- 
tions need to make a greater effort 
to show the public how this insti- 
tution contributes to the economy. 
The slightly better than $343 mil- 
lion paid out by life, property, and 
liability companies to or for their 
Ohio insureds in 1953 contributed 
materially to the well-being of the 
recipients. The protection afforded 
through this method of shifting 
risk from the individual to the 
group makes it possible for our 
credit system to exist. Lenders 
would show little interest in mak- 
ing loans on uninsured collateral. 
The availability of insurance al- 
lows businessmen to expand their 
operations with capital which 
might otherwise be put into re- 
serves to meet such contingencies 
as loss by fire, death of a key man, 
interruption of operations due to 
the breakdown of a machine, or 
the payment of a liability judg- 
ment. Benefits payable under busi- 
ness interruption contracts allow 
payrolls to be sustained while re- 
construction of damaged property 
is effected. Catastrophe adjustment 
plans of fire insurers make funds 
readily available for rebuilding 
purposes. 

Insurance companies further con- 
tribute to the productive capacity 
of the country through their engi- 
neering and other types of loss 
prevention activities. They provide 
a financial incentive and technical 
assistance for the installation of 
sprinkler systems, fire doors, non- 
skid floor surfaces, burglar alarm 
systems, machine guards adequate 
lighting, and other such devices. 
They contribute substantially to 
organizations concerned with high- 
way, industrial, and home safety. 
Efforts to discover new ways to 
cure disease are supported. Clinics 
for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of injured workers are main- 
tained by individual insurers. Rec- 
ognition of the value of these loss 
prevention activities is exemplified 
by the purchase of a $5,000 boiler 
and machinery contract by one 
large industrial firm. The fact that 
the contract was written with a 
$5,000 deductible clause shows that 
the only thing being purchased 
was the insurer’s inspection serv- 
ice. 

Insurance contributes to society 


in other ways. In Ohio, over 65,000 
people earn their livelihood in this 
business. Although the exact fig- 
ures are not available, approxi- 
mately $300,000,000 was earned by 
this group in 1953. This exceeds 
the total payroll of such important 
Ohio industries as mining and the 
manufacture of aircraft; stone, 
clay, and glass products; and chem- 
icals. 

Substantial volumes of insurance 
funds go into state and municipal 
bonds; corporate bonds and stocks; 
real estate mortgages; real estate; 
and to the policyholders in the 
State as loans on their life insur- 
ance contracts. Many Ohio homes 
have been financed through insur- 
ance loans. Insurance money has 
gone into shopping centers, hous- 
ing projects, and other facilities de- 
signed to service the needs of our 
growing population. 

Perhaps the most direct contribu- 
tion of insurers to the State is in 
the form of taxes paid various gov- 
ernmental units. Almost $22 mil- 
lion was paid in taxes and fees in 
1953. An insignificant amount of 
this, $275,126, was employed to off- 
set the cost of supervision of the 
business. 


Public Recognition of Need 
for Insurance 

In spite of the criticisms of in- 
surance operations, there are many 
indications of growing public rec- 
ognition of the need for insurance. 
Premiums in 1953 for insurance 
against direct damage to Ohio prop- 
erty were approximately 400 per 
cent of those paid in 1928. Liability 
and other casualty lines showed 
premiums in 1953 which were 
about 660 per cent of the 1928 
level. These increases more than 
offset the rise in prices which oc- 
curred during this 25 year period. 

The public appears to be gain- 
ing a better understanding of the 
fundamental principles of a sound 
insurance program. Recognition is 
being given to the importance of 
insuring against the large loss 
rather than seeking to trade dol- 
lars with the insurer. In the dis- 
ability insurance field, insureds 
seem to prefer coverage which al- 


lows recovery from the insurance 
hd 


company with a fair degree of regu- 
(More on page 35) 
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larity. They seem to forget that 
any exchange of dollars with an 
insurer involves a payment for the 
expense of conducting the trans- 
action. However, even in this field 
certain trends are apparent. Policy- 
holders of one large company re- 
cently suggested that the coverage 
which most needs increased sales 
emphasis is that which provides 
income to replace loss of earnings 
through permanent disability. In 
the automobile collision field, the 
$50 and $100 deductible are being 
used fairly consistently. Some time 
ago, full coverage or a $25 de- 
ductible were the rule. 

Insureds are showing an_in- 
creasing awareness of differences 
between insurance companies. The 
view is generally accepted that not 
too many years ago people did not 
know even the name of the com- 
pany writing their automobile in- 
surance. A survey this past sum- 
mer showed that 87 per cent of 
those interviewed now know the 
name of their company. Over half 
of these received their billings 
from local agents and presumably 
had little direct contact with the 
insurer. Another recent survey re- 
vealed that two-thirds of the pol- 
icyholders being questions consid- 
ered it more important to buy addi- 
tional insurance from a company 
with a good reputation than from 
an agent in whom they had confi- 
dence. Apparently the principle is 
gaining favor that an insurer be 
chosen which best meets the buy- 
er’s needs. 

An important principle of insur- 
ance buying is that the buyer 
weigh relative prices charged by 
different sellers. Life insurers are 
finding that the price appeal of 
newly-developed preferred risk 
contracts is attracting business. 
Automobile insurers have also 
learned that reduced prices are ef- 
fective competitive devices. When 
a person totals the cost of the life, 
disability, liability, and property 
insurance essential to solving his 
risk problems, it is clear that sav- 
ings should be effected where pos- 
sible. 

The public’s growing acceptance 
of the need for proper insurance 


ooverace may be traced to many 


influences. Representatives of in- 
surance companies have done much 


to educate the individual as to his 
needs. As these agents increase 
their technical knowledge through 
work in company and association 
schools and through their pursuit 
of such professional designations as 
C.P.C.U. and C.L.U., the public will 
be even more adequately advised 
on risk problems. Governmental 
insurance programs such as Old 
Age and Survivors’ and National 
Service Life Insurance have estab- 
lished the fact that adequate pro- 
tection against certain risks is im- 
portant. Such compulsory or near- 
compulsory measures as safety re- 
sponsibility laws, bonding require- 
ments, and the insurance stipula- 
tions in mortgage instruments have 
also prompted insurance sales. The 
interest of schools and universities 
in the teaching of insurance has 
helped show many young people 
the importance of this institution. 
Company and association advertis- 
ing and the many articles now ap- 
pearing in the public press are 
stressing the importance of certain 
coverages. 

Certain pressures are exerted 
on each insurance company as buy- 
ers become more sophisticated in 
their buying practices. Better sales 
representatives are necessary if the 
best interest of the company is to 
be served. This means effective 
selection, training, and supervisory 
techniques must be instituted. As- 
sistance must be given the agent 
in his routine functions so that he 
can devote an increasing amount 
of time to actually surveying his 
policyholders’ needs for protection. 
The agent must be given tools 
which will aid him in estimating 
loss potentials, in suggesting alter- 
native solutions to risk problems, 
and in tailoring insurance contracts 
to specific situations. 

Consumer concern for the cost 
of insurance has forced many in- 
surers to critically review their 
cost structure. As competitive firms 
lower their prices, compensating 
action becomes necessary. As it be- 
comes almost obligatory that the 
individual procure certain forms of 
insurance, those companies writing 
lines not so favored face an increas- 
ingly difficult marketing problem. 
It is interesting to speculate to 
what extent the sale of life insur- 
ance has been hindered by the 
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spread of safety responsibility laws 
and by the growing interest in dis- 
ability coverages. 


Governmental Entry Into 
Insurance Business 


Both the Federal and several 
State Governments are in the in- 
surance business. Federal insurance 
plans which are competitive with 
private insurance include National 
Service Life Insurance, United 
States Government Life Insurance, 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
Tne Civil Service Retirement Sys- 
tem, Federal Crop Insurance, and 
the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Non-competitive plans include 
Marine War Risk Insurance, Un- 
employment Compensation, Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation, 
Bank Deposit and Savings Insur- 
ance, and Loan and Mortgage In- 
surance. State governments have 
entered the insurance business 
with Bank Guaranty Funds, Hail 
Insurance Funds, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Funds, the Wisconsin 
Life Fund, Savings Bahk Life In- 
surance, and Non-Occupational Dis- 
ability Insurance Funds. 

The substantial role of govern- 
ment in writing insurance finds its 
basis in the attitudes of the public 
toward social welfare legislation. 
People are showing a growing con- 
cern for security. At the same time, 
the theory been gaining 
gradual acceptance that certain 
governmental insurance plans are 
compatible with a system of free 
enterprise. Needless to say, there 
are many who have a sincere belief 
that state insurance is necessary 
to overcome the inadequacies of 
private insurance plans and to 
guarantee that adequate coverage 
against certain risks is available. 
For perfectly sound reasons private 
insurers are unable to insure cer- 
tain risks, such as that of unem- 
ployment. Slightly less valid: rea- 
sons exist for the failure of private 
insurers to meet other needs of 
the public for protection. Where 
vacuums have existed, governmen- 
tal plans have become operative. 

Conspicuous success has been 
achieved in one area as a result of 
the determination of private insur- 
ers to adequately serve the public’s 
need for protection. By the devel- 

(More on page 36) 
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Insurance Company's First Driver 
Safety Award to Green Giant Man. 


Joe Doktor, truck driver, for the 
Minnesota-Iowa Division of Green 
Giant, was awarded the first 
DRIVER SAFETY AWARD to be 
presented by Employers Mutual of 
Wausau. 

Joe was honored for his remark- 
able driving record of 31 years, 2 
million ‘“‘accident-free” miles. The 
Doktor presentation inaugurated a 
new program established by Em- 
ployers Mutual to encourage safe 
truck driving on the highway. 

The Green Giant Company is a 
member of the National Insurance 
Buyers Association and A. Don 


Marvin, insurance manager for 
Green Giant, is president of the 
Minnesota Chapter, NIBA. 

The award took place at Le Sueur 
with Ken Smith, Minnesota Safety 
Engineer for the insurance com- 
pany, making the award. 

In addition, Green Giant’s safety 
record and co-operative effort on 
“accident prevention for 1954” were 
recognized when the Minnesota 
Safety Council presented an indus- 
trial safety award. This award was 
made by Governor Orville Free- 
man of Minnesota to Roland Mal- 
loy, Glencoe Plant Manager for 
Green Giant Company. 


Dean Laurence J. Ackerman Receives Tributes 


For “his distinguished service to 
insurance education and for ad- 
vancing the idea of seminars to 
consider fundamental problems of 
the insurance business,’ Dean 
Laurence J. Ackerman, of the Uni- 
versity School of Business Admin- 
istration, University of Connecti- 
cut, was awarded a silver bowl by 
members of the CPCU Institute at 
Storrs, during their third annual 
seminar. 


Dean Ackerman, who is an hon- 
orary member of the National In- 
surance Buyers Association, was 
also recently named an honorary 
member of the Insurance Forum 
of San Francisco for his work in 
insurance education. The Connec- 
ticut man taught two summers ago 
at the Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University, directing the 
California School of Agency Man- 
agement. 


Personnel Available 

Insurance Manager — Age 43 — 
Presently employed with large 
manufacturer of Electrical Equip- 
ment and Appliances — New York 
area location desired—Has handled 
all types of insurance coverages for 
the company’s many plants. (Ad- 
dress — NIBA 2) 


Inland Marine experience. Age 
35, married, New York area — now 
handles various lines including 
ships service and stevedore liabil- 
ity —all phases of inland marine 
underwriting, re-insurance, etc. 
Excellent man with specialized 
training and ability. Has Mechani- 
cal Engineering Degree in addition 
to insurance background. (Ad- 
dress — NIBA 11) 
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Insurance Administrator: Cur- 
rently employed, seeks challenging 
opportunity with industrial com- 
pany where intimate knowledge of 
insurance can be used in adminis- 
tering the insurance program of 
the company. Qualified by six years 
with insurance companies as un- 
derwriter, claims adjuster, and 
representative, covering all forms 
of business insurance. (Address — 
NIBA 12) 

Assistant Insurance Manager: 
Age 31, married, A.B. and L.L.B. 
degrees. Extensive experience in 
the management of fire, casualty, 
transportation insurance for large 
manufacturing company. Also pre- 
pared proofs of loss, determined 
“insurable values” of real property 
and merchandise; assisted in the 
purchase of all types of insurance. 
Reliable, and personable. (Address 
—NIBA 14) 


Personnel Available (Continued) 

Experienced Insurance Manager 
— Ability to negotiate insurance 
contracts, analyze coverage, handle 
losses and loss prevention iucation 


— legal and engineering education, 
CPCU. Insurance company back- 
ground in underwriting, loss pre- 
venton and field work (Address 
— NIBA 15). 


Trends and Problems— 
(From page 35) 

opment of adequate underwriting 
facilities and by the adoption of 
aggressive sales methods, substan- 
tial volumes of disability insurance 
have been sold in recent years. 
This has offset the threat of exten- 
sion of state plans for non-occupa- 
tional disability and of a Federal 
health plan. In Ohio, the premium 
volume for accident and health cov- 
erages rose from slighly over $11 
million in 1938 to over $231 million 
in 1953. 

Success has also been achieved 
in resisting the extension of gov- 
ernmental insurance concepts by a 
less positive approach. Attempts 
have been made to point out the 
fallacies of certain state insurance g@ 
plans. Opponents of the Wisconsin) 
Life Fund point to the subsidy 
given the program by the State 
providing certain facilities without 
cost. Similar subsidization has been 
claimed to exist in the case of Na- 
tional Service Life insurance. It 
seems obvious that the more desir- 
able approach is the one involving 
the expansion of private writings. 
Since insurance is vital to the well- 
being of the majority of individuals 
and to the economy as a whole, 
society is best served by insurers 
actively promoting the purchase of 
those forms of coverage most essen- 
tial to a sound insurance program. 


Summary 

While insurance companies have 
made mistakes and have given too 
little attention to policyholder and 
public relations, they are showing 
an increasing ability to properly 
serve the needs of the public. New 
contract forms, new marketing 
methods, new adjustment proced- 
ures, and new attitudes toward re- 
lations with the public are increas- @® 
ing the companies’ capacity for 
service. 
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INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles 


Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Vancouver St. Louis Indianapolis Montreal 


St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta Calgary Washington 


Cleveland Havana London 


Milwaukee 


Phoenix 


Tulsa New Orleans 
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The case of the 


In the Philippines, an American foreman took the 
company car on an errand. It was pleasant riding, until 
a lumbering buffalo, on an errand of his own, decided 
to cross the road. The result: a crushed radiator for the 
car — and hurt pride for the buffalo. 

But two weeks later, the foreman discovered that 
buffaloes can hold a grudge! While driving homeward 
on the same route, that very beast came charging for 
his revenge, battering the car, and sending it tumbling 
off the road! 

This double-trouble could have added thousands of 
dollars in property damage and workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs to the company’s debit column. But it didn’t 
— thanks to prompt payment by American International 
Underwriters. 

AIU has been providing on-the-spot handling of 
claims for over 35 years. Policies are written in terms 
which provide broad coverage and still conform to the 
insurance laws and customs of the country concerned. 
Payment is made in the same currency as the premium 
—in U. S. dollars where the law allows. 

Financial stability is assured by the security of lead- 
ing insurance companies in the United States. 


buffalo’s revenge! 


A simple phone call to your regular agent or broker 
is all that’s needed to place AIU’s specialized experience 
at your service. 


INSURANCE AND REINSURANCE WORLD-WIDE 


American 
International 
Underwriters 
companies 


Boston 9, Mass...... .. 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C.. ..312 Barr Building 


New Orleans 12, 831 Whitney Bank Building 
Houston 2, Texas.. .1619 Melrose Building 
San Prancisco 4, 206 Sansome Street 
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